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Agriculture produces a vatrrot inthe tr west accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand 
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Our Agricultural cotemporaries, “ what” rejoice 
in the smoke and dust of cities, often give us a col- 
umn or two of what they call “* Horticultural Mem- 
Our friend J. Whitman of North Turner, 
who watches the footsteps of nature pretty closely, 
has furnished us with the following items of Berry 
ripening memoranda, which we insert, as it may 


oranda.” 


amuse some of our readers who are curious in no- 
ting the difference of seasons, 


they should consent for them to leave heme it would | Grain thus saved threshes much easier than that 


imi ; ‘sure- | Put into the barn soon after being cut. When cut 
be only for limited periods during the most leisure en cusly, An Mle Aeemestiigadla nates 00 04s 
ly part of the year. Hence the constant fluctuation | thoroughly made, even than hay, before it will do 


of numbers and corresponding variation of success to bind into sheaves and pack away ina close body ; 
in those schools which have been tried. That we | and if this is not done both the straw and the grain 


: : : : suffer in consequence of the neglect. 
may have good schools, in which agricultural and | Oats ocuedittund that ts the Gaia hele is tees 


mechanical labor can be blended with study, noone | +), Lorne] is nearly fall, and as soon as any thing 
can doubt, and what, in our opinion will form the of this is perceived the better way is to harvest im- 
requisites for the success of such an establishment, mediately. The straw will be worth more than if 
we will endeavor to give at another time. suffered to stand longer; and the grain will be as 


good, if not a pre ai 
As a general thing in this country, English grain, 
A Valuable Work. 
Mr. D. K. Minor, ot the city of New York, one 


as it is called, is not cut as early as it should be; 

and our farmers suffer loss in consequence thereof, 
of the enterprising conductors of the Rail Road Doane bse: 
Journal, has repudlished Part 3, inadvance of Parts 
1 and 2, of Johnston’s Lectures on the Application on the subject’ ¢ and securing ¢ 
of Chemistry and Geology to Agriculture. The) from the Michigan Farmer of July 15. A person 
two preceeding parts will be issued in August, and of our acquaintance, who has resided some three 
part 4 as soon after as the same shall be received | years in a wheat growing section of New York, 
from England—price 31 cents each. We have | informs us that the farmers of that region, after cut- 
read this republished part with interest, instruction | ting their grain, secure it in the * Dutch shocks,” or 
and profit, and are free to say, that the writer has | “stooks” as they are there called, with the most 
succeeded in reducing to the plain, common under-|complete success. Their stooks are formed pre- 
standing of every body, the abstruse terms! and | cisely as mentioned in these communications, and 
meaning of the various chemical propositions of | during the three seasons he resided there, he never 
which he treats, far beyond any predecessor in the | knew or heard of any grain being injured by bad 














To hundreds and thousands who would desire to be 
profited by reading as leisure will admit of, the 
technicalities of science, render most books little 
less than jargon, from which they are deterred by 
the first opening of the pages. But of professor 
Johnston’s Lectures this will neither be said, nor 
felt. Onthe contrary we fully endorse the follow- 
ing encomium of the portion now under remark, 


same field of research. This is what farmers need. | 


weather while in stooks. {Monthly Visitor.] 
From the Michigan Farmer. 


To Professional and Practical Farmers. 


HARVESTING. 


As in ethics, so in Farming, we . /ald prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is goud. For your 
present number, I feel disposed to offer you a few 
remarks on the time, mode and manner of harvesting. 

| have no time, if disposed, to enter into a long 


‘pose of being brought into English grass, and the 





W hen Strawberries do Raspberries. | 


are fully ripe. 





jx31, June 15, July 10, 
"B2, July 10. Aug. 5, 
33," 4, July 26. 
344 8, « 26, 
35, on the decay at Palmyra . & 
July 16, * 3% 
iH, * 12, " 23, 
38 5, >. 
30, 8, s 
40,6 6, “ 19, | 
“41, “ 7, “ 97, 
426 4, “a7, | 


| 
40 ‘ } 
$3, “ «) | 


Ice Moving Memoranda. 


disquisition upon any of the topics connected with 
“This is the third b the securing of crops, but would simply offer a few 
‘This is the third number of a most valuable | of the results deduced from the experiments of 
series of Lectures. The whole theory of scientific | some of our most experienced and scientific farmers 
farming is discussed with fullness and in a most| for there are many such, (God bless them!) and 
masterly manner, and the work must prove in the |they are doing more towards promoting the pros- 
highest degree acceptable to all who desire to cul- 'perity and happiness of their fellows, than any 
tivate their farms in the best possible manner, and | other class of scientific men. He who explores the 
reap from them the greatest possible returns.—| broad expanse of heaven, and follows the planets 
Farming, especially in England, is fast becoming a |p their course, is not doing half so much practi- 
very different occupation from that which passed | cally to benefit the world, as he who delves the 
under its name half a century ago. The sciences | erourd and follows the plough in its course. 
are found to be as useful in their application to this|~ Wheat should be cut much greener than most of 
as to any of the mechanical occupations, and the | our farmers are in the practice of doing. Experi- 
farmer is most richly repaid for any extraordinary | ments have shown that it not only makes whiter and 
degree of care and skill bestowed upon his land, by | peter flour, but more of it—two very great deside- 
the largely increased productions he receives in| ratums. It should be cut before the berry becomes | 
return, ‘The present volume consists of five Lec-| hard, and he who has a large harvest should begin 
tures :—The first explains thoroughly the effect of | whilst it is quite green. W heat that is left stand- 
mechanical means, such as draining, ploughing, | ino til] the berry is hard and quite ripe, not only 
trenching, &c. in changing the natural character of | }oses mach by shelling, but the flour is of an infe- | 
the soil so that it shall produce other grains than | -j5- quality and munch browner. Let some of our 
those which seem at first exclusively adapted to it: | farmers who are faithless and unbelieving, try the 
the second discusses the inprovement ot the soi experiment. It will cost but a trifle, and they will 
by chemical means—such as the use of saline ma-| {hen be satisfied that an acre, cut green, will pro- 


which we find in the New York Tribune :— 





{le has also furnished the following data of the | ®UTCS, &c: the third discusses, folly and at consid-| duce more bushels and of a better quality, than 


time that the ice went out of the Androscoggin 
near N. Turner Bridge. 
29, April 15, 


oT l 8, 


~t 


43, Apr. 21, 
“ Jack Frost” Memoranda. 
First frosts seen on low lands, 
1828, October 7, 


29, Sept 9, 
30, * 1G, 
31,6 29 
33, 4 14, 
93, « 17, 
4 4 iI, 
35, g, 
26, Aug. 10,* 
"38, Sept By 
40, Oct 3, 
"41, Oct 2, 
"42, Sept. 21, 


‘We had frosts in 1836 on May 31, Aug. 10 and 
200, and on Sept. 2d and 5th: it cutall] by the board. 





Agricultural Schools, 

Much has been written and said, and many ex- 
periments tried, in regard to Agricultura] Schools. 
With the exception of the celebrated school at 
Hofloy! in Switzerland, we believe that none of 
them have been very permanent; and the reason of 
the permanency of ths depends ona concurrence of 
circumstances which will probably never be likely 
to take place in this country. Such as the following: 
First,a person like Fellenberg, who would religious- 
ly devote his life to the labor and the cause. Sec- 
ond, blessed with an abundance of property which 
constituted permanent funds fgr the support of such 
an establishment, which he was willing, nay, anx- 
ious to devote to this business. Third, a peculiar 
class of poor, called peasantry in that country, which 
he could collect, and to a certain extent have the 
exclusive control and jurisdiction over, until they 
had come to an age of discretion. 

It is true, that he has another department in which 
the children of the wealthy are taught, but every 
one who has examined the case will see at once 
that the grand and permanent foundation of the 
whole is the department for the poor boys, and that 
if this had not been commenced the other never 
would have been, and if it should now be discon- 
tinued the other would begin to perish and ulti- 
mately fail. So that if any one expects that such 
an establishment as is found at Hofloyl is ever 
to be seen in the United States, either the ex- 
pectant will fail of seeing it, or the manners, cus- 
toms, habits, genius and all, of the people must es- 
sentially change. With the exception of some farm 
schools near some of our large cities, which are es- 
tablished to receive such children as it is found ne- 
cessary to confine from mischief, or give a home to 
such orphans as are cast by vice, or misfortune, upon 
the charities of the world, we can bave nothing sim- 
ilar to it, Parents, with us, especially farmers, are 
generally able to support their children, and can 





cayed vegetable matter, &c: and the fifth is upon 
animal manures. The, book, as well as the series 
to which it belongs, is one of the highest value to 


/erable length, the use of Jime as a manure: the | when suffered to stand and ripen thoroughly in the 
| fourth is upon organic manures, the remains of de- | fe}, 


| Many of our Michigan farmers are too slovenly 
‘in their mode of harvesting. This manner has 
been partly induced by the low price of wheat, and 


‘the practical farmer.” 


| partly by the scarcity of labor, but more fromm the 
‘ruinous practice of sowing more ground than they 
can sow well and reap well, according to their means. 


© H ru 
‘ Death a Tobaceo. Surely, if it is profitable to raise wheat at all for 
Perhaps it is not so generally known as may be | market, it is worth while to save all that is raised. 
useful, that tobacco is a deadly poison to hogs. A | After cutting, the best method of curing the wheat 
small quantity only, will certainly produce decth.| Properly for the barn or stack, is to set it up in 
q ; y - ‘ yP , what is commonly called “ Dutch shocks”—that is, 
By the accidental deposit of a few tobacco steins, 


; . : to set it up by twos, in shocks of twelve; rows 
which had been steeped in the last winter for a lie| north and south, that both sides may have the 


to wash vermin from an animal, where access was | benefit of the sun morning and evening alternately. 
had to it by our hogs, we lost a few days since a | They should be set up as perpendicularly as they 


; 'will well stand; heads slightly pressed together. 
very fine one of the number before even we knew If put up well, in this manner, they will stand a 
of his sickness. 


It caused the most extended | jong storm without injury—besides, it is cheaper 

swelling of the whole of the intestines, diffused | than any other method. 

the same effect throughout the whole system, suc- Oats are better to be put up in small shocks, and 
aoe ba" i tilts Meni: aeatian | capped—as in that condition they will remain a 

ee ie Lak, oe Y cautie® jong time without injury—and should be thoroughly 

should be used against a recurrence of the misfor- | eyred before housed, as of all grain they are most 

tune, when occasion exists for the use of so vile a} liable to must, from being tov soon housed. 

weed, which man affects to take delight in the use M. W., our East. 

of, but which is even to the stomach of a hog cer- 

tain death ! 8. 








A Chapter on | Harvesting. 


Mr. Editor:—The season is near at hand, with 
farmers, when time is the most valuable to them of 


Corn. 
In travelling through a portion of Somerset | 2"Y Period of the year. At no season can the 
farmer more trnly say “time is money” than in 


County, we could not but remark the difference | yWhoest Harvest. It wheat is allowed to stand 
manifested by different fields of corn—the sate | until it is too ripe before harvest commences, every 
observable in grounds of our own, where the use, | thing must be done in a hurry. The wheat shells 
and the.want of manure in proper quantity, furnishes badly, and much of it falls down and is lost. Also, 


|if it is rusty the kernel becomes shrunk, wooly and 
1 » far |): ’ 
the contrast. Some fields we saw, look thrifty, far light, and is nearly ruined. 


advanced and certain to produce a satisfactory crop,| ‘There are many different opinions among farmers 
while others near by are puny, stinted and will end | 1m regard to the proper time for cutting wheat. 


in nothing. Now this difference, we are persuaded, Some think it must be so ripe that the head will 
ia ciasit i ee acct eeelitinlees akin | curl down and shell well, while otaers contend that 
oe . _it should be done before this is the case; and in my 
—but to the neglect of the cultivator to supply the | opinion nearly all neglect it too long, and thereby 
earth with the requisite quality and quantity of|lose much of their grain. From my own experi- 
stimulating manure, to co-operate with the season | "ce and observation, wheat is ready to cut when 


and climate. With proper prepatation of the the stalk has become yellow, or ripe, six or eight 











Harvesting Grain. 

Wheat and Rye should be cut-as soon as the ker- 
nel hardens. Not only is the straw of much greater 
value for fodder, but the grain itself is said to make 
flour more nutritious, and of beter flavor, than 
when not harvested till fully ripe. After cutting 
wheat or rye, it is better to bind it in small sheaves 
and shock it in the field for two or three weeks, 
than to put it in the barn as soon as is sometimes 
done. If the shocks are small and well capped, 
they will endure a considerable of a storm without 
injury ; and the grain will be much sweeter when 
dried and hardened in the open air, than if stowed 
away in aclose barn. No part of the straw suffers 
injury in the shocks except the very outside sheaves ; 
w in the barn the inside of the sheaf often 


: inches below the head. I always begin to cut my 
ground, and some stimulating manure, like pou-| wheat when the joints are green, and before a head 
drette, to start the germ and sustain its tender | in the field will shell by rubbing in the hand, or 
shoot, until the coarser and less excitable manure | ¥ben the hardest kernels can be mashed between 

hall be undergoing the necessary chemical change the tam sad Sager, 7 hae outs tare ane ee 

sha ndergoing query enang®| shrink a little, but it shrinks into a round, plump, 

and combination with the soil to uphold the vigorous | chrystal berry, free from that hollow-sided, wooly 

and rapid growth thus excited, we are very much | look and bad color that late cut wheat invariably 
inclined to beheve, in spite of experience founded —- — loses et meee 

upon a negligent culture, that the Indian corn CrOP | ting, Then but fox ie oan. gre Sag oe 

may be made one of the most certain crops in the the threshing, and those that do break instead of 

State, with proper attention to the quality and action making dust, remain in kernels like coarse powder, 

of the manures employed. Is in e-camp (het most | TO) tre ctaae powdetel vs don ie tenon 

be manured with reference to the climate, (to gain perv | the wheat, SS injures it for PB wy 7 

upon that) as well as with reference to the soil. | think —_ will remember from last year’s experi- 

S. |ence—and will from that of this year also, if t the 

matter is not attended to in season. When wheat 

is badly rusted, it is ready to cut, green or ripe. 

Some have objections to early cutting, thinking that 

if wet weather should come on before the kernel 

becomes dry, it would be likely to grow, dut I have 

never known this to be the case where wheat was 

well set <7 The best way to set up wheat in the 

field, that I have ever practised or observed, is this : 

Take two bundles with the band heads turned in- 


form a complete ridge; if the bands are uneven on 
ee en ne, Sanmn mae saved he: tne 
upwards so as to a ridge—then provens. ane 
finish the stook by setting up the bundles two and 
two, as above directed, ing thein as closely as 
possible, and being careful to make every two 
buadles sup themselves, fora stook of wheat 





tind sufficient employment for them at home, and if 





heats and sometimes grows mouldy or musty.-— 





wards, and set them up with the butts far enough | when 
apart so that the heads will lean well together and | j 





Whole No. 552. 
























5 it should also be wel! cured before 1t is 
put into the mow or stack. A. REYNOLDS. 
Hanover, July 10, 1843. 


This communication is of the right kind. It is 
‘al, Seasonable and to the point. The subject 
discussed is an important one at this time of the 
year, and we hope the advice given will be observed 
during the approaching harvest. Let the contents 
of the article be remembered by all wheat growers. 


— [Editor Michigan Farmer. 


Farm Work for August. 


+ 
+ 
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hey wil] have much leisure before the latter har- 
vest to inake improvements of a permanent charac- 
ter.—Low and wet grounds can never be approach- 
ed in the spring season, and August wili be found 
the most favorable time to pare, to burn, to carry on 
gravel, or loam, of manure, orall of them, and to 
sow the proper grass seep. 
eat may be cut for fuel early in August, though 
June is a better time. If cut in the latter part of 
Jgne it may be carted immediately after haying 
and stored in open sheds. Four or five weeks of 
ood weather are sufficient, and better than a longer 
erm, for peat to lie wholly exposed to the weather. 
When meadows are to be drained for the pur- 


contents of the ditches are not wanted for fuel, the 
peat knife may often be the best instrument to 
open the ditch ; and if the sticks of peat are well 
exposed they will soon be dry enoush for burning 
in heaps; and when once a good fire is kindled, 
peat less dried, or surface sods, may be piled on, 
and large quantities of ashes may be easily made, 
to spread over the surface and encourage the growth 
of the new grass. Should August be a dry month 
many meadows can be more easily subdued by fire 
than by any other mode. 

Gravel or loam, however will be wanted before 
many years to keep in the English grass. Both of 
these can be mixed with the manures for future top- 
dressings. 

August will be found a very-important month for 
the man who adopts the plan of ploughing his green 
sward land, after haying, and laying it down imme- 
diatety to grass. This is one branch of The New 
Husbandry, which for several vears past we have 
been urging our readers to adopt. When we first 
commenced publishing the Cultivator, nearly five 
years ago, we found it exceedingly difficult to per- 
suadea single farmer to make even a partial trial of 
a system which we had been trying on our own 
farm for several years, 

We had tried it on a pretty extensive scale, for 
we had then 210 acres of land, most of it near the 
middle of the town, and 80 acres of it was mowing 
ground, For several years in succession we had 
turned over, flat, 10 acres of green sward land, each 
year, and sowed it immediately with grass seed.— 
We were so well satisfied with the theory of his 
system, and with its results, that we determined to 
make the advantage of it known as far as our influ- 
ence extended, and wherever hay might be consid- 
ered the most i and the most profitable 
harvest of the farmer. 

We have now the pleasure to see that several 
hundreds of farmers, within fifty miles of Boston, 
have made trial of this new plan; and we do not 
recollect a single instance where we have been told 
of its failure waen the proper steps were taken to 
secure a harvest. 

Still, as not one farmer in a hundred has yet ven- 
tured to turn his green sward over and seed it down 
at once, without first planting, and rotting the sod ; 
and as we have now a greatly increased number of 
readers ; we shall be excusable if we dwel] minute- 
ly on the proper steps to be taken to turn land at 
once from grass to grass again, without taking off 
intermediate crops of grain. 

The best time in the whole year for sowing grass 
seed is the month of August. This is the season 
when nature sows it. And thongh it often succeeds 
well and can be very conveniently sowed with the 
spring grain, yet the failures occasioned by summer 
killing, after the grain has been cradled off, are so 
frequent, thaton a vast many farms most serious 
losses are sustained. 

The last week in August is to be preferred to an 
earlier day; for if August proves a dry month, as 
usual, the young grass sown earlier is very liable 
to be summer killed in case it had moisture enough 
to vegetate soon after sowing. 

But as all seasons are not alike, and as we can- 
not well prepare a number of acres at once, good 
judgment is needed to select the best time for be- 
ginning. ‘ 

We must have a good plough, that will turn the 
sod flat. A roller should follow to compress the 
seilclose. The manure should next be carried on 
and spread. Thena good harrow must be drag- 
ged lengthwise of the furrow first, afterwards it may 
pass diagonally, or anglewise, but it is not good to 
cross the furrows lest you tear them up.—The ma- 
nore should be compost, or fine, so as to be mixed 
intimately with the mould of the furrow.—Then the 
land is ready for the seed ; this may be buried with 
a brush harrow. Some chose to put the roller on 
again and use no brush harrow; but this is not a 
good practice, as the grass seed is apt to stick to 
the roller and then fall off in heaps. _ 

Any mowing grounds that can be nicely turned 
over may be treated in this way, whether high or 
low ; but wet lands that cannot well be planted are 

uliarly well calculated for this process, Such 
ands are better for grass than drier soils, and they 
are found so unprofitable for tillage that thousands 
of acres near our great market towns are suffered 
to lie and bear rushes, hardback, low blueberries, 
moss, ard coarse native grasses that are not fed off 
by cattle and yield no profit. 

When you till such grounds and rot the sod com- 
pletely you find it quite difficult to lay them to grass 
in the spring on account of the wet; you cannot 
work them, and you cannot lay them even, at that 
season; and when you have seeded them down = 
find they lie heavy and without life—But w 

ou turn over the green sod in in August, one month 
‘or instance after mowing, you bury all the green 
growth and convert it to manure for your grass 
crop, and the sod lies ig for a year or two than 
land that has been tilled. 


A top-dressing is always proper when you seed 
down in this way though you may d on rich 
without it. And we have known instances 


of grass though the seed was sown 
as late as October, but any one who delays sow 
till that time runs much risk of winter-killing, a1 
it is advisable to sow by the first of 

then gets better root and 











\#hould never lean together lengthwise. Wheat set 







| 


up in this way, will stand during long rains with; swer well to sow graos seed without in, Th 
bat little injury, Wheat that is cut green should be | have been so leap ecctbnediod to sow th tageth- 
oosely bound, that it{gmay have a chance to cure 


er in the spring that they imagine grass alone would | 


| 


be lonesome. And in the spring it is true you 
ought to sow some kind of grain with your grass 
seed, otherwise you will generally have nothing 
but weeds for your scythe. 

But in Angust it is otherwise, for though weeds | 
will spring up with your grasz, the frosts of Novem- | 
ber will put them at rest, and you will have nothing | 
but pure grass in the spirng. Some who prefer | 
seeding in August or September sow rye with their 
seed and reap the rye the next season. Then a} 
crop of grass follows. Well, which will bring 
most, a middling crop ef rye or such a middling 
crop of grass as we get at the first cutting? The 
grass will be worth twice as much as the grain, con- 
sidering the,labor, and by taking a crop of grain we 

ust the soil far more than 6: taking grass. 
if grass to be sown in —When we 
state that grass is not apt to be winter-killed if the | 
seed is sown in August on rich ground, or on ground 
that has a tolerable top-dressing of manure, it must | 
be understood that we speak of herdsgrass and red | 
top ; for clover requires a longer time to get suffi-| 
ciently rooted, and if clover is wanted for fall feed | 
it may be sown on the surface just before winter, | 
or it may be sown before the snow is off in spring. — 


do not purchase at any price. You then make the 
producer think by touching his interest. This is 
the most effectual method of reaching him. And 
why should the buyer také an article to market on 
which he invariably loses money ? 

We hope that our readers will not only think 


jupon this subject, but that they will put their 


thoughts on paper, so that we may have the pleasure 
of spreading them before the public. We give 
some valuable articles this month as an earnest of 
our intention to do this subject full justice. CC. 
{Central N. Y. Farmer.] 


Land in Sight. 


We believe that there has not been a time, since 
the general tumble down of prices, and the conse- 
quent agricaltural distress, when the prospect of re- 
lief was so tair as at present. Farmers have been 
gradually, but certainly, surmounting their difficul- 
ties, and already they begin to breathe more freely. 
Driven to retrenchment and economy, what at first 
seemed an evil, is found to have been a positive 
good to all classes of society; and if the severe 
lessons the community have been taught have their 
proper effect, we shall find that many days of pros- 
perity are yet before us. Debts heedlessly con- 























[ Mass. 


loughman. 





The Dairy. 


jtracted, and without any rational expectations of 
| meeting them, were the great cause of our personal 
| or individual difficulties. The farmer has been 
| slowly working his way out of these ; and now bet- 
) ter prices for his prodece is coming to his aid, to 









We desire once more to call the attention of our) complete the work. We would not intimate that 
readers to the subject at the head of this article, | the prices of 1837 are to be expected. They ou 


“o ° . » i 
and if possible, to impress upon the farmers who! not to be desired, as they are inconsistent wits 
are engaged in the production of Butter and Cheese, | healthy and safe condition of things ; but every 
the importance of attending more particularly to| thing indicates a general restoration of confidence, 
the quality of the article produced, than many have | and prices that will be remnnerating. We now as 


’ > . . a 4 
hitherto done. The value of the products of the| 4 nation sell more than we buy ; our manufactories 


ee 
ant P, oe State are large and constantly increas- | are getting into successful operation ; new markets 
g- Prices are sojow at present, as almost to dis- | are opening for our agricultural products; specie 


courage the attempt to manufacture at all—but we | jnctead of gewgaws is flowing in upon us; mon- 


design to show before closing this article, that | ey is becoming plenty for those who have any thing 
instead of relaxing their exertions, in consequence | ¢4 puschase it with; a ‘ 


















of the depressed prices uf produce, 
precisely the time for improvement, both in quality 
and quantity. The market for Butter agd Cheese | 
has for the last four or five years been so fluctu- 
ating, ranging, for butter, from eight to twenty-five 
cents, and tor cheese, from four to ten cents—that 
farmers have been unable to make any safe calcu- 
lation while preparing their produce for market, as 
to the probable amount of their sales, and the con- 
sequence has been, that sometimes a mnch larger 
return has been realized than was anticipated, and | and washing of dishes in the kitchen—when one 
in other seasons, the ainount has come so far short | plete apiece was al] that a man wanted for dinner 
of the farmer’s expectations, as seriously to disap- ' 
point him in his engagements. These changes and 
fluctuations are, however, in a great measure, be- jand helped to gather the hay and stow it 
yond the farmer’s control, and vexatious as they | winter, - , 
must always be, will doubtless continue in some | rake! Could they learn to manage husbands as 
degree to exist. e 
Our produce dealers have for the last few years, | 
in many instances, suffered more severely than! field, 
farmers themselves. Probably more than half of | will just tell what flatters and pleases us exceed- 
the individuals engaged in the purchase and sale of | ing'y.-W hen we come to the house, tired and ex- 
butter and cheese, have within the last five years} hausted, we want you to commend us a little, and 
either failed or suffered the loss of large sums as | prepare us some drink or other refreshment. 
the result of their operations. And yet we fear| dislike to rammage the clossets for drinking vessels 


the present is 





| 


; and there is a general feeling 
dark day” is at last passed. We have on- 
ly to avoid the errors of the past; to see our way 
clear before us; and as a nation or as an individu- 


| that the “ 


| als to purchase nothing we do not need, and pay 


down for what we do purchase, and we may reason- 
ably hope, that if we do not become rich, we shall 
not be obliged to incur the disgrace of repudiation. 





Femacte Farmers.—In olden time, when men 
were scarce, and there was not so much cooking 


unless he unluckily broke it—in olden time the 
giils took the rakes—(we do not mean for husbands) 
away for 
Oh how gracefully they would manage the 


well, what a heaven we should have upon earth ! 


Now, girls, we don’t want you to help us in the 
We can do all the out door work; but we 


We 












































that in too many instances, farmers do not sutli-| when we are too tired to stand up, and we feel dis- 
ciently appreciate the usefulness of this class of | obedient when urged at such times to do little chores 
citizens, regurding them too often as speculators | that may as well be done by smoller hands. Pay 
preying upon the interests of the producing classes, | gs some little attentions when we are very tired, 
rather than aiding them in disposing of their pro-| and we will repay them all when our haying and 
duce. vur hurry are over.—[{ Mass. Ploughmen. 















It becomes important for farmers and dealers to | 
learn what are the causes which have produced so | 
much disappointment, and if the remedy is with | 
either, or both, it would seeim to be for the interest | 
of all concerned, to correct the evils at once. | 
Among al! the losses and vexations attending the 

sale of the products of the dairy, we venture to say | 
that seldom if ever has any material loss been sus- 
tained on a first rate article. We believe that| 
those who have had most experience in the business, | 
and who have for years been familiar with the New | 
York and Boston markets, wil] sustain us when we | 
say that nine-tenths of all the losses which have | 
occurred in this business, have been on an inferior 

article, and one which ought never to have goue to} 
market. If we are not correct in this position, our | 
correspondents are desired to set us right, and to 

give us their views and opinions without reserve. 

Let every individual who is engaged in the pro- 
duction of batter and cheese, determine to make 
none but the first quality, and see that the butter is| 
packed in nice smooth and tight kegs or tubs, and | 
the cheese so attended to as to preserve its good 
qualities until it is consumed, and we greatly mis- 
take the good sense and Jiberality of the consumers, 
if the maker is not rewarded for his Jabor. 

We know that a thousand excuses may be and 
often are framed for making a poor article, but we 
also know that where suitable accommodations are 
at hand, there is no real excuse for making butter 
or cheese of an inferior quality. Now if there is 
any thing so very difficult in the process, why is it 
that many of our farmers uniformly make a good 
quality, while others always fail? The truth is, 
and farmers will sooner or later find it out, that it is) 
just as easy to manufacture an article of good 
quality, as to make the miserable and uhpalatable 
stuff which is year after year sent to market under 
the name of butter and cheese. What becomes of 
these articles after they go from the cheese room 
or the cellar? Why they are sent to the market 
where first the butter of good quality is purchased 
for family use—another portion, the flavor of which 
is so bad as to render it entirely unfit for the table, 
is purchased by bakers, who manage to cook out the 
bad qualities to such an extent as to make it answer 
their purpose, and the balance goes abroad under 
the name of grease, and is sold at prices varying 
from four to eight cents per pound. Cheese is dis- 
posed of in about the same manner, except that 
instead of being sold for grease, the poor article is 
purchased for fish bait, and so the whole, both goud 
and bad, is finally disposed of, while the dairyman 
curses the times or the buyer, or possibly the Ad- 
ministration, if he belongs to the minority party, 
for keeping the prices down. Let no farmer or 
farmer's wife say, “I cannot make a good article, I 
always have bad luck,” &c., but rather let them try 
to improve unti] the produce of their dairy is not 
in any respect inferior to the best that goes to 
market. It is true, and we say it with pride and 
satisfaction, that many of ou farme rs are usin 
every exertion to improve the quality of their dai- 
i To such the meed of praise should be 
awarded, and we hope also to see them receive that 
more substancial reward which will compensate 

and care vecessarily ponouas 
The farmers have the metns 


nl spirit.of improvement is 
and wil! continue to increase until the deiry 
of New York shall be, as some of them 


‘o kill Tice on Cattle.—Deacon Rbodolphus 
Bardweil, of Montague, tells us he washes his cat- 
tle and colts with a strong solution of saltpeter to 
kill lice. That this wash, applied once or twice, 
will prove a sure and speedy remedy. 

We have published many receipts for killing ver- 
min on cattle, and our friends can have their choice. 
It is well that we have so many remedies for one 
complaint. 


’ a 
Small Farms, 

We are glad that the farmers throughout the 
country are discussing this subject with so mach of 
interest and earnestness. 

For a long time we have indulged in extravagant 
fancies in every thing. Large possessions and 
large wealth—these were counted essential, and 
few were the men who could toil contentedly on 
small farms, and be setisfied with a limited business. 
But the experience of the last few years has taught 
us all, that money, beyond that point which secures 
us independence, is not an element of happiness or 
progress. Whew songht for, for its own suke, it is 
ever a means of evil. Nor can it be otherwise, if 
grasped at to gratify a low social ambition. These 
truths have made slow, but sure progress, among 
all classes; yet among none more than the agricul- 
tural interests of the land. 

We may mention the growing disposition on the 
part of farmers to possess. only as much land as 
they can cultivate well, as proof of these remarks. 
And we cannot but rejoice at it; for, if rightly 
directed, their influence will ever be exerted for the 
substantial good of all—since it possesses, from a 
variety of causes, that admixture of wisdom and 
prudence, which is unwilling to run foolish risks, 
or try hazardous experiments in government, yet 
which is never backward in ling exchanges 
whenever in reason they are called for, or urging re- 
forms when existing evils demand them. Just 
views of home ensure just views generally, with re- 
gard to every thing else. And when the farming 
interests practice on their own soil whatever a wise 
economy, comfort, and real independence may de- 
mand, we may feel assured, not only that their in- 
fluence will be rightly directed, but that they will 
see to it that those virtues are practiced in our pub- 
lic affairs. 

And, as a general rule, the possession of as much 
land as may be well cultivated, will help to estab- 
lish these virtues. First, the farmer who is so situ- 
ated can apply his inddstry better; second he can 
employ all his capital; third, he can do more, and 
obtain a surer and steadier retorn from both ; fourth, 
he can secnre more of those comforts which tend so 
much to improve and civilize all of us; a 
dwelling, good out houses, good fences, good cattle, 

ter fertility of soil, and a better knowledge of 

is business. Nor is thisall. When men measure 
themselves thus, by what they can do, and are zeai- 
ous to do it, they are not so apt to be led astray by 
speculation, by avarice, by social display, or any 
of that class of evils which so much disturb and 
distress society. They love the earth they till, 
they are conteut to till it, being proud of the labor 
of their hands ; they find, and fee) under these cir- 
cumstances, that they can do more good to others, 
and enjoy themselves better, because necessarily 
they will look more to what is in a man than what 
is around him ;—to cheracter, rather than to the 
number of acres he may own, or the wealth he may 

It is a national blessing, in every way to multi- 
ply small farms. Show usa State that has the 
most of them, and we will guarantee to find there 
the greatest amount of substantial wealth and real 

iness. Economy, it is said, is a mine of wealth : 





‘article. We go farther, and say, 





the good at @ fair price and let the poor alone ; 


that is practiced on them. Energy is the means to 
‘supply this mine; and as the trnest economy and 
































































the stoutest energy are employed on them, the more 
small farms we have, the greater will be the strength 
and wealth of the nation. 


—————$—$—$—$—$——————————————L 
MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 





An intelligent class car scarce ever be, ase class, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 


world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 


- the astonishing secrets of the physical 
oat and wastioatica’ powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which unt 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrup- 
pleasures.—Everett. 
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Fron the Franklin Journal. 


Jones, on Jappanning and Varnish ing. 
Numser 4. 


Improved mode of applying the varnish in 
the French polish.—To the information given 
in our last number, on the subject of the 
French polish, we add the following improve- 
ment, made by Mr. Samuel Nock, and pub- 
lished in the Technical Reposilory : 

‘* This improvement consists in the sub- 
stitution of a sponge, with a smooth surface, 
in place of the coil of list of woolen cloth, or 
drugget, commonly used. 

‘* Mr. Nock finds the sponge to be far 
more convenient, fur applying the varnish to 
the surface of gun-stocks, than the list, or 
drugget; as it has no loose bairs, like the 
latter articles, which are continually protru- 
ding through the linen cloths, in which they 
are enclosed, to the great injury of the pro- 
cess. He also finas, that he can fill the 
sponge at once with a considerable quantity 
of the varnish; and can bring it to the sur- 
face of the linen cloth, when required at any 
time, by squeezing the sponge; and he is 
thus enabled to continue the operation for a 
much longer time, without renewing the var- 
nish. 

‘* When the sponge becomes clogged with 
varnish, he moistens it with alcohol; and, 
putting a coarse linen cloth over it, employs 
it fo prepare the gun-stocks for receiving the 
varnish; as, also, to remove any former var- 
nish, oil, &c. He, however, always employs 
a fine linen cloth, in finishing his varnishing. 

‘* He adds, that a Frenchman of his ac- 
quaintance, has informed him, that in France, 
they find the introductioa of camphor tv im- 
prove the varnish.” 

Oa Lacker for Brass, &c.—Although, as 
we have elsewhere observed, the term lack- 
ering, is applied to every kind of varnishing 
performed with lac, yet it is more common- 
ly employed to indicate that process in var- 
nishing, by which the color of brass is height- 
ened, so as to appear more like gold, or by 
which a similar color is given to tin, or leaf 
silver. In our next number, we will des- 
cribe the methods by which brass is cleaned, 
polished, and prepared for lackering; at pres- 
ent, our attention will be given to the mode 
of preparing and applying the lacker. 

To make Gold Lacker.—Take seed-lac, 
and carefully pick out the impurities from the 
clear grains, and, if thought necessary, wash 
these in clear water, and afterwards dry it 
perfectly. About three ounces may then be 
put into a pint of well rectified alcohol; this 
mixture should be kept in a varm room, and 
frequently shaken, during two or three days 
The whole of the lack will not dissolve, but 
a sufficient quantity will combine with the 
alcohol, for the purpose intended. It is bes: 
not to strain it through a cloth, but to allow 
it to stand untll the impurities have subsided, 
and the varnish becomes transparent, when 
it should be carefully decanted into another 
bottle. This clearing will require three or 
four days, and sometimes more, according to 
the thickness of the varnish. When it is 
wished to preserve the brags nearly of its nat- 
ural color, and merély to prevent its tarnish- 
ing, the lacker is used without any additional 
color; this, however is rarely the case, col- 
oring materials being usually added. 

Various pigments have been used to tinge 
the lacker; they are all such as are soluble 
in alcobol, and the only colors employed, are 
yellow and red. 

Yellows are produced by gamboge, or tur- 
meric root, in powder; reds, by arnotta, or 
by dragon’s blood, (sanguts draconis,) saffron 
is also sometimes used for the same purpose. 
A drachm of either of these, may be put into 
an ordinary vial, and a couple of ounces of 
alcohol poured on; this will dissolve a por- 
tion of the coloring matter, which when clear, 
may be mixed with the varnish. We have 
tried all the materials, and prefer the turme- 
ric, and dragon’s blood; a few drops of each 
of thes? may be put into the lacker; using a 
larger portion of the turmeric, if a yellow col- 
or be preferred, and of the dragon’s blood, if 
the red is te predominate.” It is best not to 
color the varnish very highly at first, as it 
may then be altered according to the nature 
of the work. 

Lacker for tin, or silver leaf.—The only 
difference in this lacker, and that intended 
for brass, is that it is more highly colored, as 
it is intended to give a gold color to a white 
metal. Many articles, commonly supposed 
to be gilt, are covered with silver leaf, and 
afterwards lackered, and when well done, 
the deception is perfect. When, what was 
called gilt leather, was'in fashion, it was gen- 
erally covered in this way. 

Directions for using the Lacker.—The lack- 
er properly colored, is to be poured into a 
tin or earthen cup; a common tea-cup, fixed 
on a block of wood, to cause it to stand firmly, 
will answer the purpose. It is convenient to 
have a wire fixed across the cup, just below 
the rim, in order to scrape the superfluous 
lacker from the brush. The brushes should 
be of the flat kind, excepting for small work; 
they are made of camel’s hair, enclosed in 
tin, with cedar handles, and may be purchas- 
ed at most of the druggists. The brass to be 
lackered, must be perfectly bright and clean; 
the room must be free from dust; a clean 
piece of linen rag must be at hand, to wipe 
the work before it is varnished ; the sooner 
it is lackered after it is finished, the brighter 
it will be, as polished brass, exposed for an 
hour or two, will be sensibly tarnished. 
When it is not convenient to lacker soon af- 
ter polishing, it is the practice of some work- 
men to pass the lacker-brush once over the 
article, cold, which prevents the contact of 
the air; the dull appearance which this pro- 
duces, is removed by the subsequent opera- 
tion. 

The’brass to be lackered, must be heated 
upon a stove, or in any other convenient way; 
the degree of heat must not be so great as to 
render it difficult to hold the work in the hand, 
nor should it be far below this. The brush 
is to be cipped in the varnish, and then scra- 
ped upon the wire, or upon the edge of the 








leup, to remove a considerab!e portion of its 
contents, otherwise it cannot be laid on even- 
ly. The size of the brush may vary with the 
werk, but one of more than an inch and a 
half will rarely be found convenient to use. 
In laying on the varnish, the brush should 
always be passed completely from one end of 
the work to the other, and never backwards 
and forwards, as ia painting, otherwise the 
lackering will be irregular, and in streaks; 
nor must it be passed a second time over the 
same part, until the previous coat is dry; a 
few seconds, suffice for this, when the brass 
is properly heated. Two or three coats will 
answer for most work, oor are more than four 
or five ever requisite. Work that is thick, 
will retain heat enough to be finished at one 
operation; that which is thin, must be heat- 
ed between every coat. If the varnish is too 
thick, it will always dry in streaks; a little 
alcohol is an evident remedy. 

Work that is turned and polished in the 
lathe, may be so heated by the friction, as to 
be much more conveniently lackerec, than 
when heated in any other way. 

The foregoing directions apply ~aly to 
smooth work, such as is either polished or 
burnished. Chased er wrought work, such 
as leafing, &c. cannot be lackered with the 
kind of brush before described; one with fine, 
stiff hairs, called fitch hair, is used, and this, 
instead of being passed over the article, is 
dabbed on, until the surface 1s regularly cov- 
ered. 

The most careful workmen do not return 

the lacker from the cup, into the bottle, but 
pour it into another, where it is allowed to 
accumulate, and to settle, when it will be as 
good as at first. 
When the lackering is finished, the brush 
may be scraped upon the wire, and alter- 
wards wiped by pressure between paper. 
This will be found better than washing it in 
alcohol, as by allowing it to dry with a little 
varnish in it, the hairs get a set, which pre- 
vents them from straggling, a point of much 
importance. A few minutes soaking in the 
lacker, will render it fit for use. 

We have repeatecly performed the pro- 
cesses above described, and have now by us, 
articles which have been lackered nearly 
eighteen years, which have preserved their 
color, and appear equal to any similar work 
we have ever seen.— 





Philosophy in Sport. 
(Continued.) 

CHAPTER X11. 
The Sucker—Cohesive attraction.—Pressure of the 
atmosppere.—Meaning of the term suction.—Cer- 
tain antinals attach themselves to rocks by a con- 
trivance analogous to the sucker.—The limpet.— 
The walrus. -Locomotive organs of the house- 
fty.—A terrible accident.—A scene in the village 
in which Dr. Doseall figures as a principal per- 
former.—The density of the atmosphere at differ- 
ent altitudes.—The pop-gun.—The air-gun. 
‘We will now proceed said Mr. Seymour 
‘to consider the action of those toys which are 
indebted for their operation to the force of the 
atmosphere.—Tom, fetch your leathern suck- 
er.” 
‘John is, atthis moment, amusing himself 
in the garden withthe one which I brought 
with me from school,’replied Tom. 
‘Then you shall construct another for your- 
self. Here is leather and string.’ 
‘This leather is to stiff; but 1 may, perhaps 
make it answer the purpose by first soaking 
it.’ 
Having allowed it to remain in water for a 
short time; the leather became sufficiently 
pliable for his purpose; he therefore cut it in- 
toa circular shape, and fixed a string through 
its centre. ‘The juvenile party now hastened 
to the lawn, and having once again dipped 
his newly constructed sucker into the water 
the ingenious boy placed it upon a stone, 
pressed down the leather with his foot, and 
succeeded in making it raise the weight. 
‘Well done, my boy. Mow, then, explain 
the reason of the leather’s adhesion to the 
surface, and of its being thus capable of re- 
taining its hold, notwithstanding the gravity 
of the stone,’ 
‘in the first place,’ answered Tom, ‘the 
edges of the wet leather, from being closely 
pressed, stuck with sufficient firmness to the 
smooth surface of the stone, to resist the 
force of the string, asl pulled it upwards; 
the consequence was, that a hollow was form- 
ed in the middle part of the leather; and, as 
that hollow place cannot contain any air, it is 
called a vacuum. 
‘Very well,’ replied his father, ‘so far you 
are right; but you have not informed me in 
what manner a vacuum acts, in preventing the 
stone from quitting the leather.’ 
‘It makes it adhere to it by some kind of 
suction, hut I confess that I do not exactly 
understand the subject.’ 
‘Then let us proceed cautiously and delid- 
erately in the explanation, In the first place 
you have said, and said correctly, that the 
edges of the leather adhere to the stone; but 
what is the nature of the power to which this 
adhesion is to be referred? I perceive you 
are puzzled by the question, attend, then to 
my explanation: you must know that there 
exists a tendency in all bodies to adhere to- 
gether provided the contact of their surfaces 
be sufficiently perfect; this property is termed 
cohesion, or cohesive atiraction, from the La- 
tin word cohero, which I need not inform you 
signifies to slick together. The dry leather 
will not adhere to a smooth surface, because 
in that case, the contact cannot be rendered 
sufficiently perfect; but when saturated with 
water the interstices of the leather are filled 
with that fluid, and the inequalities of the 
surface, which must always prevent close 
contact, are removed, -If two bodies, when 
placed together, be not sufficiently smooth, 
or polished. it will be vain to make any at- 
tempt to produce their cohesion; since the 
particles will, in such a state, touch each oth- 
er only in a few points; it is for this reason 
that carpenters, when they intend to glue pie- 
ces of wood together, plane the surlace per- 
fectly smooth, before they apply the glue,’ 
Tom here acknowledged that he had not be- 
fore understood the reason of the leather’s ad- 
~—- to the stone. 
‘Having thus settled this point to your sat- 
isfaction,’ continued Mr. Cesinonrs ‘let us 
d. Your idea of a vacuum being form- 
ed in the hollow part of the leather is perfect- 
ly correct; for as you draw upthe central 
part of the string, the hollow thus produced 
must necessarily be a vacuum, since the air 
cannot pass through the leather to supply it; 
in this state, therefore, the atmosphere pres- 
ses upon the exterior of the leather, and like 
my other weight prevents its rising from the 
stone 


















surprise on hearing of the weight 
mosphero; the former observed, n 
not feel any pressure from it. Th 
explained the reason of their not 
scious of the weight, by informi 
their bodies contained air, which, 
ticy, counteracted the pressure fr 
but that, if it were possible to remo 
ait which the body contained, the 
the atmosphere would not be 
and the consequence would be, tha 
be crushed to atoms by its weight, 
been ascertained by experiment to 
to fifteen pounds upon every ome Ti of 
surface, or, as much as forty thousa nds 
upon the body of a man of ordinary size. 

‘*Until your explanation,’ said T. , ‘I re- 
ally believed that the leather adhered to the 
stone by some kind of suction, just as the back 
of my hand adheres to my lips, whenever I 
place it to my mouth, and draw in my 
breath.’ 

Mr. Seymour here expressed a doubt whe- 
ther his son was even yet a perfect master of 
the subject; he told him that there was no 
such operation in nature as suction; that it 
was merely a popular term to denote the ac- 
tion of the air upon a vacuum. ‘Your hand,’ 
said he ‘adheres to your mouth, in conse- 
quence of your forming a vacuum withio it, 
by lorcibly drawing in your breath, andthe 
resistance which is opposed to its removal, 
arises entirely from the pressure of the atmos- 
phere upon it. Many are the effects which 
may be explained upon a similar pgnciple. 
[ dare say you well reme ) 
ment which | ? 
which the limpets attached themselves: to the 
rocks, ' 

‘O yes, papa,’ exclaimed Louisa, ‘I well 
remember, when we walked on the sea-shore 
that on first touching the limpets, they ap- 
peared loose and moveable, but before I had 
time to remove them, they fastened them- 
selves as firmly as though they had been\a 
part of the rock upon which they were fixed; 
how could that happen?’ 

Mr. Seymour replied that these sea-insectg 
possessed the power of converting their whole 
bodies into suckers; and he informed them, 
that many other animals are endowed with a 
similar faculty. He instanced the claws of 
the polypus, which are furnished with many 
such suckers, by means of which the animal 
is enabled to hold to whatever it attaches it- 
self with very considerable force. 

‘Have you never observed,’ asked Mr. 
Seymour, ‘the security and ease with which 
flies frequently walk upon a smooth wall‘ or a 
pane of glass, or even along the ceiling, with 
their bodies downward?’ 

‘To be sure,’ replied Tom; ‘but are not 
their legs provided with some sticky» matter 
which enables them to preserve themselves 
from falling?’ 

‘That 1s a popular eiror, my dear the fact is 
that there feet are provided with little cups, 
or suckers, which they alternately exhaust 
and fill with air; by which means they are en- 
abled to walk in every position over, the 
most slippery surfaces. In like manner, 
the walrus, or seal, a painting of which you 
may remember to have seen in the Panorama 
of Spitzbergen,is capable of climbing the mas- 
ses of slippery ice with perfect security.’ 

At this moment, Tom’s stone fell from the 
sucker, Louisa inquiredhow it could have 
happened. 

‘The circumstance isto be easily explain- 
ed,’ said her father. ‘The atmosphere, hy 
its pressure, ultimately forced its way through 
the edges of the sucker; ifs interior, there- 
fore, became filled with air, and it conse- 
quently balanced the external weight, which 
had before confined.’ 

‘] think,’ said the vicar, ‘that Tom must 
now surely understand the theory of the 
leathern sucker; what say you, my boy? 
Cannot you exclaim with Persius ‘Jntus et in 
cule novi.’’ 

‘Which I suppose observed Mr. Seymour, 
‘you would construe, ‘Well do I know the 
nature of the cavity, and the operation of the 
leather.””’ 

‘Exactly,’ answered the vicar 

‘Then never more protest against the vice 
of punning, for a more atrocious specimem of 
the lusus verborum was never supported by 
the most incorrigible Johnian: but, to your 
classical eye ina Latin shrine appears as a 
deity.’ ; 

The vicar had just drawn up his person tn- 
to a suitable attitude for combat, and.would, 
no doubt, have defended himself against this 
unexpected attack with his usual address, had 
not a circumstance occurred, which put an 
abrupt termination to the discourse. 

‘See! see!’ exclaimed Louisa; ‘what can 
have happened? There is Jerry Styles, with 
a crowd of villagers, running towards us in 
the greatest state of agitation and alarm.’ 

‘Jerry Styles? It is, indeed, as you Say, 
my faithful clerk,’ cried the vicar. ‘Bless 
me,—bless me, what can have happened! Ie 
the vicarage on fite? Has the old roof at last 
tumbled into the chancel?’ 

‘Oh, sir!—oh: my dear sir!’ vociferated the 
terrified servant of the church, whose blanch- 
ed cheeks, made his red nose appear like a 
volcano burning amidst a desert of snows, 
‘poor Tom Plank has blown the roof off his 
house, and is so dreadfully wounded that it ts 
impossible for him to survive long, if’ indeed, 
he is not already dead.’ 

‘How did it happen?’ exclaimed several 
voices, 

‘From a sperriment! a sperriment! it all caine 
from a flossical sperriment!” replied the breath- 
less man of the last word: ‘but, pray, gentle- 
men, come directly to the village; for mercy’s 
sake, gentleman, don’t delay a moment.’ 

The vicarand Mr. Seymour instantly pro- 
ceeded with the terrified clerk towards the 
house of the unfortunate ‘planer of deals;’ 
had not gone far, before they met several 
other villagers, who informed them that Dr. 
Doseall was in attendance upon the wounded 
man, and had pronounced him to be in the 
greatest danger. 

On their arrival at the house, the roof of 
which they at once perceived had not suffered 
in thefray, they learned that Tom Plank had 
been engaged in some experiments for produ- 
cing a vacuum, in the prosecution of his new 


as 


scheme of propelling passengers through a 
funnel: and that in firing a mixture of pe 
the 


and hydrogen gases, he had neglected — 
usual precaution, and blown up bis apparatus; 
the stop-cock had been unceremoniously ex- 
pelled through the window, and, ini 

sage, had sly flown the a at 
its master, and left the traces of its indi, 

tion in the form of a very slight scratch 

his forehead; this accident, with a burn oft 
fingers was the only personal injury he had 


sustaincd. # 








Fanny and Louisa here expressed some 






‘Come, come,’ said Mr. Seymour, ‘to mis- 
chief has occurred, and the accident will, I 
trust teach you more caution for the future. 
You are not the first adventurer who has 
burned his fingers by bubble speculations, and 
in vain attempts to raise the wind.’ 

Dr. Doseall, however, with a countenance 
of stern composure, and a portentous shake 
ofthe head, maintained that the accident was 
by no means as trifling as Mr. Seymour ap- 
peared to suppose; and in conformity with 
this view of the case he had prudently bled 
his patient largely, and directed sundry mix- 
tures and lotions, together with a quantum 
sufficl of laudanum, in order, as he said, ‘to 
keep down the swelling and puffing of the 
head,’ although there were those present who 
were uncharitable enough to hint, that the 
object of these elaborate proceedings was to 
swell his own bill, and to puff his professional 
renown by magnifying the danger of the case. 
After a short interval, engaged ia answering 
the numerous inquiries of the anxious epec- 
tators, the doctor, with an air of awful solem- 
nity, advanced to the sufferer, and offered 
him a bolus of no ordinary size; upon the 
virtues of which he descanted in most touch- 
ing language. 

‘Avaunt!’ exclaimed Mr. Seymour, ‘do you 
suppose that Tom Plank has the throat of the 
great dragon which the Indians believe to 
swallow the moon, and thus to produce the 
phenomena of lunar eclipses? Away with 
thy treacle and pipe-clay; there cannot be the 
least pretext for this parade of remedies; I 
warrant you that Dame nature, unless she be 
ence, will heal the scratch before to-morrow’s 
sun arises,’ 

The doctor, as our readers will readily im- 
agine, was very justly incensed at this ex-pro- 
fessional interference. His first determina- 
tion was to treat the matter as a joke, and to 
turn the laugh against the unmannerly intru- 
der; but the abortive smile was strangled in 
its birth, and suffused the hue of death over 
his visage, Never did a countenance, in the 
focus of his blue window bottle, by candle- 
light, exhibit a more ghastly pallor; and we 
can scarcely predict what might have been 
the consequence, had he not instantly admin- 
istered a consoling cordial to bis nostrils; for 
be it known that the doctor took snuff, in the 
same extravagant proportion as his patients 
took physic. Having by these means recov- 
ered his self-possession, he instantly seized 
his cane, and waving it with as much dignity 
as Jove is said to brandish his thunder, he 
deperted in deep dudgeon, which was expres- 
sed by a snarl, not unlike that of a hungry 
dog, who is unexpectedly despoiled of a sa- 
voury bone. 

No sooner had the doctor retreated from 
the field of blood, than Mr. Twaddleton ad- 
vanced to the suffering artist,deeming the mo- 
ment of fear a good time to reclaim him 
from the error of his ways. ‘Tom Plank,’ 
said he, in a mild tone, ‘hadst thou given ear 
to the warning voice of thy spiritual pastor, 
instead of ridiculing his advice at the sixpenny 
club, had like a true Christian and worthy 
parishioner, given heed to it, thou wouldst 
not, at this time, have been placed in such 
bodily peril. Mr. Seymour has consoled 
thee by his opinion; sincerely shall I pray 
that his judgement may be confirmed by the 
result; and that the visitation may have a salu- 
tary influence upon thy future conduct. Quit 
the pursuit of these bubbles, and leave wiser 
men to investigate the secrets of nature; let 
me exhort thee to return to thy craft, and do 
not like the dog in the fable, lose the sub- 
stance in the vain pursuit of a shadow.’ 

How far the vicar succeeded in this 
well tined remonstrance, we are at present, 
unable to state. 

As the party left the house they met Mrs. 
Seymour, with Tom and Louisa, whose looks 
sufficiently testified the anxiety they had suf- 
fered. 

‘It isall over? Mrs. 
Seymour. 

‘No, no; he is quite safe; it was an ex- 
tremely slight accident, although Doseall 
wished us to believe that it was likely to ter- 
minate in some dreadful manner. The char- 
acter of that man has undergone a strange 
metamorphosis, since the receipt of his diplo- 
ma; he was formerly a quiet, civil, and unob- 
strusive sort of person, hut he now parades 
with all the self importance of a parish beadle 
on an Easter Sunday; there is a Spanish pro- 
verb which may be very aptly applied to him 
‘The higher the monkey ascendsiin the tree, 
the more you can see of his tail.’ But to re- 
turn to Tom Plank’s accident. The vicar 
thinks that it may prove the means of driving 
science out of his head, and I intendto make 
it subservient to driving it still father into 
ours.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ cried Tom. 

‘Il mean that it was an extremely apposite 
accident for illustrating the subject, upon 
which we were engaged at the moment of in- 
terruption, 

‘This is the second accideut then,’ obser- 
ved Louisa, ‘that will have served us in our 
scientific studies. What a philosopher,’ con- 
tinued she ‘‘must Dr. Doseall become, if he 
profit by every accident he witnesses!’ 

‘Knowledge, my dear girl is not promoted 
by the opportunity of seeing, but by the fac- 
ulty of skilfully observing, and reflecting up- 
on what we see; were it otherwise, the merit 
of a traveller might be at once estimated by 
the number of pairs of shoes he had worn out. 
Whenever, therefore, you hear of a discov- 
ery having-been made by accident, do not, on 
that account, depreciate the merits of its au- 
thor. It is certainly true, that many an im- 
portant truth has been brought to hght from 
some casual observation, but the dexteri- 
ty with which such observation was applied 
constitutes the merit of the discoverer. Well 
hut to show in what manner the accident of 
Tom Plank bears upon the subject under dis- 
cussion:— He had ignorantly fired a quantity 
of oxygen and hydrogen gases in a tin vessel ; 
the consequence of the combustion was the 
immediate formation of a vacuum: and what 
happened? Why, the pressure of the exter- 
nal air. not being any longer balanced by 
elastic matter in the interior of the apparatus, 
crusked it with violence, as any other enor- 
mous weight might have done; and so ended 
the accident, which report magnified into a 
most awful catastrophe.’ 

As the party proceeded on their way home 
they continued to discourse on the subject of 
the air’s pressure. 

‘Ifthe atmosphere exerts so enormous a 
ure, and has so much weight,’ observed 





Is he dead?’ asked 


isa, it is strange to me that it should not 
fall down on the earth.’ 
Mr. Seymour replied,’ that the air was a 





peculiar fluid which from its elastic properties 


was distinguished by the term of an elastic 
fluid, the particles of which were too far dis- 
tant from each other to exert any cohesive 
attraction amongst themselves... 

(To be continned.) 


Lace and Lace» Washing, 


BY MISS LESLIE. 





In purchasing thread lace, if you can af- 
ford the cost of that which has a very fine 
ground, and a rich open edge, you will find it 
eventually the most economical, as it will 
wear better and last longer (besides looking 
much handsomer) than that of a coarser tex- 
ture. It is never in good taste to wear any 
article of coarse quality, much less when the 
thing is intended entirely for ornament. Nar- 
row fine lace is more genteel than lace which 
is coarse and broad; and if you cannot wear 
lace of good quality it is best to dispense with 
it altogether. Much of the lace that is sold 
at Brussels, Valenciennes, Lisle, and Mech- 
lin, is in reality made in England, where it is 
manufactured in large quantities to be sent 
over to the continent for the purpose of im- 
posing on their own countrymen that are trav- 
elling or residing there; and who believing 
it to be genuine Flemish, give double-price 
for the same lace that they could purchase in 
London at half the cost. Real Flanders lace, 
of the best quality, is exquisitely fine, and so 
expensive that very little of it finds its way 
across the Atlantic; su few American ladies 
being able to affurd the price, that it is con- 
sidered scarcely worth while to import it at 
all. English thread lace, however well it 
may appear when quite new, is vety apt to 
thicken in washing, and to look afterwards 
too much like cotton lace. French lace is 
very light and transparent in the ground- 
work; the edge-pattern is generally extreme- 
ly tasteful and handsome: and it may be 
washed so as to look always new. 

In buying embroidered collars, caps, or 


it. Tie a twine string to the neck of the },.y. 
tle, and make it fast around the handles pas 
rim of the vessel, to keep it as steady as p.. 
sible while boiling. As soon as the bot), 
with the lace on it, has been put into 4), 
suds, set the vessel over hot coals, and keen 
it boiling steadily for an hour or an hour ties 
a half, or till the lace looks quite whi. 
The requisite length of time depends on t},, 
previous yellowness of the lace. If ver, 
dirty, it may be necessary to give it a secony 
boiling in a fresh clean suds. When the ja,. 
looks very nice and white, take the bot), 
out of the kettle, turn it up to drain off the 
suds, and then set it (without rinsing) out be 
the sun. Keep it inthe sur till the lace dric, 
on the bottle, When quite dry, take it of 
stretch down all the scollops separately wj;), 
your fingers, and then wind the lace eve 
and smoothly on a_ ribbon-block somewhat 
broader in width. You can get ribbon-block, 
at the stores where ribbons are sold ; and yoy, 
will find it very useful always to have soi 
Wrap the block, with the lace on it, in so; 
brown paper, and put it away. If you have 
no ribbon block you may roll up the lace 
round your fingers, and wrap it lightly in pa. 
per, taking care not to squeeze or press it. 
All articles connected with dress retain 
their whiteness or their color best when put 
away in coarse brown paper. The chloride 
of lime used in making white paper, has a 
tendency to turn white articles yellow, and to 


ith 
hiy 








pelerines, it is best to get them untrimmed; 
the lace that is found on them in the shops | 


. ° . \ 
being rarely very good in quality, and almost | 


always scanty in quantity: also it isa great 
disadvantage to have it sewed fast to the mus- 
lin. It is much better to purchase the lace 
separately; choosing it according to your 
own taste, and basting it on the muslin your- 
self. Fora very full trimming, afier meas- 
uring the outer edge of the collar, allow three 
times the length or circumference in lace. 
More will make it look enrirely too full. 
Twice and ahalf of lace will be enough, 
however, for a moderate and sufficiently be- 
coming fulness. One and a half of lace is as 
little as you can possibly have to go round a 
collar, and then it will look as if laid on plain, 
with barely sufficient ease to prevent its 
hooping. A rather narrow lace, if you have 
enough for a double or treble row, may be 
made to look very well, by sewing that 
which you intend for the lower row to a strip 





of plain narrow bobinet quilling-lace; so as to 
increase the apparent breadth. Baste this on 
the extreme edge of the muslin collar, and | 
then set the other row or rows of lace a little | 
above; so as to conceal entirely the bobinet | 
that widens the lower row. Before you put 
lace (or any other trimming) on a collar, | 
measure round the edge and divide it into | 
four, marking each quarter with a pin or a | 
stitch or two of thread—divide and mark the | 
lace in the same way; and run it on with ac- 
curate precision; so as to meet the division- 
marks exactly, that there may be an even ful- | 
ness all around. At the two corners or ends | 
of the collar give each end of the lace a smal 
pleat laid upwards, to diminish the breadth a| 
little just in front: otherwise it will stretch | 
down long and awkwardly, where the pin fas- | 
tens it. 

We repeat that thread lace never should 
be sewed fast, or washed upon the article of | 
which it forms the trimming. It should be 
merely run on or basted, with short stitches; 
so as to draw out the thread easily when the 
lace is taken off for washing. The trouble 
is as nothing in comparison to the advantage. 
In the first place, lace, to look well, and wear 
well, must never be touched with starch. 
Starching thread lace (however slightly) in- 
jures the texture, and gives it a thick, hard, 
stiff appearance. If sewed fast & washed & 
done up on the collar, (to say nothing of the 
rough edge of the needle-work scratching 
and breaking the upper part of the lace when 
all is washed and squeezed together,) it 
shrinks and thickens up among the gathers, 
and partakes of the starch that has been used 
for the collar, and of course never has the 
least resemblance to new lace. Also, it will 
not last half so long as if taken off and done 
separately, whenever the muslin is to be 
washed. 

We will now give directions for doing up 
thread lac, in a manner which we know to 
be the very best possible; and so it will un- 
failingly be found on trial; provided of course 
that the directions are precisely followed. It 
will answer equally well for all sorts of thread 
lace, even the narrowest edging. 

Every lady should have at least two lace- 
bottles, as it is not well to put more than 
three or four yards of lace on one bottle. 
They should be straight black bottles of the 
largest size, and it is well to buy them new 
for that purpose, otherwise something of their 
former contents may ceme out in boiling, and 
injure the lace; also there may be the re- 
mains of wax, rosin, or some other cement 
lingering about the plaee where the cork 
was; and this will melt in the water, and 
streak the lace. The bottles being perfectly 
clean, inside and out, cover them with coarse, 
strong, new white linen, sewed on tightly 
and smoothly with coarse thread. When not 
in use, keep them wrapped up ia clean brown 
paper. 

aving taken off the lace from the collar; 
begin near the bottom of the bottle, tack one 
eud of the lace with a needle and coarse 


thread to the linen, and wind it smoothly |'Y 


round, with the edge downwards and all the 
scollops smooth; so that none may be creased 
or curled inward. Wind the lace on the bot- 
tle in such a manner as to leave the scollop- 
ed or patter-edge visible all round; finishing 
ust below the neck of the bottle--then tack 
down, with a needle and thread, the termina- 
ting end of the lace. Fill a clean earthen 
crock (or any vessel that is not of wood or 
metal) with clear sofi cold water; put the bot- 
with the lace, into it early in the evening, 
and let it soak all night. It will be well to 
change the water just before bed-time. 

Inthe morning, fill a clean earthen pipk in, 
or a porcelain kettle, with a strong suds of 
clear soft cold water, and the best white cas- 
tile soap. If you cannot conveniently pro- 
cure castile, you may substitute very fine 





spot or fade colored things, particularly silks, 
satins, laces or ribbons. Never wrap auy 
thing in printed paper. 

The above method of cleaning thread lage 
(without rubbing, squeezing, rinsing, starch- 
ing or ironing,) as itis the most simple and 
easy is alsothe most certain. In fact we 
can confidently assert that there is no other 
so good, and we only ask a trial of its eflica. 
cy; well-assured that every lady who has 
once had her lace washed in this manner w;|| 
always continue it. But unless she has a 
laundress or a maid that can be implicitly 
trusted to follow exactly these directions, the 
lady had best superintend the process her- 
selt. Ofcourse it should be done in fine 
weather, as it will not dry white by the fire. 
if there is more than one bottle with lace, 
they may be boiled in a brass or bell-metal 
kettle (previously made very clean) but an 
iron or tin vessel must on no account be used 
for this purpose, or the lace will become black 
rather than white, If the coating or lining of 
a porcelain kettle is in the least cracked or 
scaled off, do not boil the lace in it, or it will 
be stained with iron mould. 

Thread lace dove exactly according to 
these directions, has the look, feel, transpa- 
rence, and consistence of new lace that nev- 
er has been washed at all; and is frequeutly 
mistaken for it. Drying in the soap-suds 
gives ii just the tight siifness, and it will 
last much longer than if washed in the usual 
manner with squeezing, rinsing, starching, 
clapping and ironing. If you wish to give it 
the slight yellow tinge observable in new 
lace that has lain long in the shop, dip your 
finger in a little very fresh sweet oil (olive 
oil) and touch with it the lace, here and thee, 
before you put the bottle into the seap suds 
to boil. We think however, that this yellow- 
ish tinge, even in lace which is really quite 
new, ts rather a disadvantage, and therelure 
we do not recommend the imitation of it. 

Before your lace is washed, look over it 
and see if it requires mending. There is a 
lace-sttich done with very fine thread, that 
when neatly executed, renders a mended 
place imperceptible. It may be learned in a 
few minutes by seeing it done, but cannot be 
intelligibly described. Those who have had 
no opportunity of learning this stitch, may 
mend lace very neatly by darning it with the 
finest possible thread; taking care not to 
make the darn too close and too apparent, 
but imitating as nearly as possible the open 
texture of the lace. In quilting or sitting on 
lace endeavor to turn the darus (if there are 
any) under the pleats, that they may not slow 
conspicuously, 

Washing black lace.— Every description o! 
black silk lace (or of black Scotch blond) 
may be washed ia the following manner to 
look extremely well; either veils, shawls, 
copes, sleeves, or trimming-lace. A black 
lace dress must be’ previously taken apart, 
and all the loose threads or stitches carelul- 
ly picked out. We will suppose the articlo 
tirat requires washing to be a veil, that has 
been worn long enough to become soiled and 
rusty. By exactly observing the following 
directions, it may be made to look fresh, new, 
and of an excellent black; provided always 
that it was originally of good quality, with no 
mixture ef black cotton in it. 

Make, in a large clear earthen pan or in a 
small tub, a strong suds of white soap, and 
clear soft water warm but not hot. Mix with 
the suds a large tea-spoonful of ox-gall. No 
family should be without a bottle of ox-gall, 
which can always be obtained from the 
butchers at a very trifling cost. The gall, 
as soon as brought home, should be opened, 
and its liquid poured through a funnel into & 
clean black bottle and kept tightly corked. 
It is useful in washing all soris of colored 
things, as it assists materially in preventing 
them from fading. Having well stirred the 
gall into the suds, put in the black lace veil, 
and work and squeeze it up and down thro 
the lather for five minutes or more; taking 
care not to rub it. Then squeeze it out well, 
and open it loose, and shake it a little. Next 
transfer it to a second suds of clean milk- 
warm water and white soap, adding again 2 
tea-spoonful of gall. Into this second Jather 
infuse a large quantity of blue, pressed ilo 
the water from the indigo bag, and well stir- 
red in. Having worked the veil up and down 
through the second suds for about ten min- 
utes, alternately loosening it out, and squee2- 
ing it up, (not rubbing it) squeeze it finally 
as dry as you can, and then open it out wide- 


Have ready, in another pan, some glue 
stiffening, made as follows:—On a bit of glue 
about the size of a sixpence (not larger) pour 
a common-sized tea-cup-ful of boiling water, 
and let it dissolve. After the glue is entirely 
melted, add to it a pint of cold water and thea 
make it very blue by squeezing into it a large 
portion of indigo fsom the blue bag. Stir tt 
well and then put in the veil, rinsing and 
squeezing it up and down through the stiffen- 
ing water. Having done this sufficiently, 
squeeze out the veil as dry as you can g¢' 
it; then open it, stretch it, and clapp | alt 
over, Next, fold it evenly, roll in up io ® 
thick clean towell, and let is rest for fiftees 
or twenty minutes, or more. 

Spread a large clean linen cloth on your 
clothes-line, and hang the veil upon the cloth 
(well spread out) having pulled it evenly 20 





plain white soap that has no perfume about 
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straight. When neatly dry, take down the 
veil, and clapp and stretch it again. Have 
warm irons ready; Spread a clean linen cloth 
over your blanket, and press the veil smooth- 
ly on the wrong side; first trying the irons 
on an old piece of thin black silk, crape or 
gauze, lest they should be too hot, and scorch 
or discolor st. 

Previous to washing a veil, rip open the 
casing at the top, and take out the string. 
Afierwards make a new hem, and run ina 
new ribbon, 

The foregoing process (followed exactly) 
will restore to any article of good black lace 
that has become brown and soft by long 
wearing, the deep black color and the con- 
sistence it had when new. Be very careful 
not to have too much glue, and to put plenty 
of blue into the suds and the stiffening water. 

Glue stiffening may be used to great ad- 
vantage for a dark chintz or calico, which, 
alter being washed with a table-spoonful of 
gall in both the first and second suds, should 
be rinsed in cold water, wrung out, and open- 
ed. Put it then into a large pan or small 
tub, and work and squeeze it through a stif- 
fening made of a piece of glue about the size 
of the palm of your hand, broken up and 
melted thoroughly by boiling it in a gallon of 
soft water, and then allowed to cool. This 
quantity will be sufficient for one dress. 
Stretch and dry it out of the glue-water; and 
when almost dry take it in, and iron it. This 
process will be found superior to starching a 
dark cotton dress (particularly a mouroing 
chintz,) as the starch is apt to give it a whi- 
tish mealy look.—Miss Leslie’s Magazine. 
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Arrest of the Crew of the Sarah Lavinia.—T wo of 
the crew, engaged in the murder on board this ves- 
s>l, were arrested this morning by an officer from 
New Bedford, assisted by the Police of New York, 
and they have been put on board the steamer Mass- 
achusetts for Newport. Their names are Denie 
Babe, a small man, and Geo. Matthews, a very stout 
resolute looking man, said to be a Scotchman.— 
Babe had a father living in Maryland, where he was 
born. 

Matthews was arrested at a house of il] fame, up- 
on the Hook, in Water street, and Babe at No. 9 
Washington street, known as the York Hotel. The 
Police are in full pursuit of the other man, named 
Wm. Webster, but it is thought he has gone to Phi- 
Jacelphia. 

Not the least doubt exists but the prisoners are 
guilty of Piracy, Babe having made a confession of 
the whole transaction, so far as he knows about it, 
but he says he was not concerned in the murder, 
cither of the Captain, Mate, or Cook. His account 
of the murder is, that when the schooner was ten 
days sail from Newport, and while it was the Cap- 
tein’s watch on deck, in which was stationed Math- 
ews, the Mate was called on deck by Webster, who, 
after a scuflle, threw them overboard and altered the 
vessel’s course. Webster then came below and 
waked Babe, and told him what had happened, 


threatening him the same fate if he made any noise 
about it. 

Through fear of threats, Bale joined them, and 
assisted in working the vessel until they made the 
Jand off Newport, when Mathews and Webster con- 
cluded that the death of the Cook, a black man, was 
necessary to their safety; and while the schooner 
was putting about, and the Cook tending the jib one 


of them approached him unawares & struck him on 
the head with a malet, knocking him down, both 
then assisted in killing him, after he was knocked 
down. Babe was at the helm, when he saw the 
whole affair. 

Webster and Matthews then opened the trunk of 
the captain and mate, from which they took clothes 
und other articles. Among the articles taken was 
a bag of the Coptain’s clothes, which are on board 
the Massachusetts, and are marked with blood ap- 
parently rubbed from the clothes of the murderer 
while taking them from the trunk. ‘The mate’s gold 
watch was also taken and has been changed in 

sroadway fora silverone. The place is not known, 
but an officer is looking it up. 

sabe denies that he was engaged in either of the 
murders, and says his life was threatened, if he made 
the leastremark. He was willing to tell all he knew 
about the affair, until told by the officers that he had 
vetter not say anything about it. 

In appearance he is a very timid looking man, and 
it may be possible that he had no immediate hand 
in the affair, and it is probable that he will be used 
us States’ evidence at the trial. 

The discovery of Babe and Matthews, we learn, 
were made as follows: After landing, at Newport, 
where they lodged, they took the@teamboat for Prov- 
idence, and thence to New York via Stonington, by 
the Massachusetts steamer. 

They arrived here on Tuesday last. Fortunately, 
on landing, they left on board the steamer a carpet 
bag, which went back to Providence, and there fell 
in the hands of their landlord, who, on examining 
it, immdeiately took the boat for this city ; and, by 
the help of the cartmen, soon traced them to their 
boarding house.—WV. Y. Express. 





The Canal War in Pennsylvania.—The Newark 
Daily Advertiser contains a letter from Easton, Pa, 
dated 2d iast., which gives the following particulars 
and latest accounts from that place, respecting the 
troubles with the Canal boatmen :— 


| reached this scene of excitement and war last 
evening, and found the principal streets of Easton 
filled with the ranks ot both parties, and all ina high 
state of excitement. All the principal efficers and 
agents of the Mauch Cobunk Company and several of 
the other coal companies were present, and I should 
judge about 300 of the boatmen, mostly armed with 
clubs or heavy staves, were in the streets, some gath- 
ered into clusters, and others hurrying from place to 
place, hardly daring to speak, except in front of a 
window or under a lamp, where the features of the 
person addressed could be distinctly discovered, lest 
haply they might be addressing a foe. The citizens 
of the borough generally take sides with one party 
or the other, a large majority of them, however, sym- 
pathizing with the boatmen; which sympathy I have 
no doubt arises from the boatmen having been paid 
ina depreciated currency, which paper has been 
paid out for provisions, feed, &c., and has thus be- 
nae the principal currency all along the line of the 
canal, 

Several attempts have been made within the last 
two days to settle the difficulty, but all to no pur- 
pose. One very fair proposition was made by the 
boatmen, and was rea ily accepted by the company, 
but on the company’s signifying their final assent, 
the boatmen backed out. 

The company, I jearn, can get no efficient aid 
cither from the civil or military authorities. The 
oilicers were in hopes last evening that the sheriff 
Would return this morning, and with his posse take 
and imprison some of the leaders of the boatmen, 
and rescue the boats; in which case it was expect- 
ed there would be a serious fight. The boatmen 
“re about 400 strong, and all armed with clubs or 
lcarms, or both. They have a tocsin in the shape 
“la cow bell, which they ring whenever a man sus- 
pected as a member or in the interest of the compa- 
ny inakes his appearance near them, and in an in- 
“taut they are all ready for a fight, and if the man 
“Ws the courage to step his foot upon the boat, he is 
‘Urried off, sans ceremonie, with clubs and kicks. 


nj oeiction and attempted Suicide —On Thursday 
Pea. between ten acd eleven o'clock, a shore boat 
ie by one man, and containing a young female, 
ue slong side the U.S. ship Independence, and 
“''g hailed, the female desired to kaow if Mid- 
pean ———— was onboard. On being anewered 
“ \Ge «flitinative, she insisted vpon seeing him, but 





the office: of the deck told ber that was impossidle, 
as not only the regulations of the suip, but the 
service forbade it. She urged, implored and en- 
treated, but the officer, actuated by asense of duty, 
was still compelled tw adhere to bis resulution of 
refusing her admittance on board, 

Finding that he was inexorable, the young girl, 
witheut a moment’s hesitation, sprang from the 
lioat and sunk: A seaman who had been standing 
in the fore chains, listening to the girl’s conversa- 
tion, sew her make the spring, and as ehe touched 
the water, he sprang overboard after her, and a few 
lusty strokes brought him to the spot as she rose. 
He seized her, and holding her up, the shore boat 
dtopped along side of thetti and took in the unfor- 
tunate girl and her gallant preserver. 

The officer of the deck had her brought on doard, 
and strmising that something ex'raordinary must 
have occurred to induce the female to attempt su!- 
side, he summoned tae first lieutenant. When he 
reached the deck he diew ftom her a history of the 
causes which brought her out at that hour of the 
night in such a place, and it was one of love, confi- 
dence, ruin, and subseyuent desertion. 

The midshipman who was the couse of the poor 
gir\’s troubles was called on deck, and being con- 
frouted with her was at once recognized. What 
steps the first lieutenatit next took with the reczeant 
officer we are ignorant of as yet, but the young 
girl was sent on shore, having first given her 
address, with the assurance that fall and ample 


| justice should be done as soon as the commodore 


[New York Courier. 


Attempt to assassinate the Postmaster General.— 
We learn from the New York papers that an at- 
tempt was made on Tuesday last on board the 
steamboat at Norfolk, to assassinate Mr, Wickliffe, 
the Postmaster General, by 8 young man abont 23 
years of age, who gave his name as J. McLear 
Gardner, son of Co!. Gardner, First Auditor in the 
Postoffice Department at Washington. During the 
confusion in changing passengers from the Norfolk 
to the Philadelobia boat, Gardner touched Mr. 
Wickliffe on the shoulder, and on his turning round 
gave hima severe stab in the breast. It is sup- 
posed the dagyer strock the breast bone, otherwise 
the wound would have caused instant death. Mr. 
W. bied profusely, bot at the time the boat left it 
was not known whether tue wound would prove 
fatal or not. Gardner was immediately arrested. 
[t is supposed he was induced te commit the deed 
in consequence of Mr. W. having refused to ap- 
point him to an office for which he had applied. 


arrives. 











Slave Case in New Jersey —The Newark Daily 
Advertiser gives the following account ot the case 
of James Johnson, who was lately arrested at Prince- 
ton, N. J., and claimed as a fugitive slave belonging 
to a Mr. Thomas, of Mississippi. Johnson has lived 
worthily about Princeton for five years, and when 
brought before a justice, on Monday last, he deman- 
ded a trial by jury, under an act of the Legislature 
of that State. 


The counsel for the claimant objected that the 
State law is unconstitutional, being in conflict with 
the act of Congress, which provides that fugitives 
be taken for examination before a Magistrate, who 
alone is to decide upon the testimony, and that no 
State has concurrent jurisdiction in the case. They 
cited the Peggs case recentiy decided by the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, which it was held proved the un- 
constitutionality of the Jersey act. 

Justice Lowry, however, did not feel authorized 
to set aside an act of the Legislature, and decided 
in favor of a Jury trial. The act itself imposes a 
fine of $500 upon any magistrate who shall refuse 
it. The trial was accordingly ordered on, and Mr. 
J.T. Wallace, being cailed as a witness for the clai- 
mant, unequivocally identified James, as a slave be- 


wait upon witness on all occasions, and that he was 
as sure of his identity, as that of his own father, and 
could not be mistaken. 

The counsel for James urged the question of iden- 
tity with much ingenuity, but the Jury, after an 
hour’s absence, returned a verdict for the claimants. 
We learn further by the Philadelphia Inquirer that 
$300 has been offered for James’s freedom, but the 
claimants ask $550, He has been found so excel- 
lent ane industrious a person, that this effort has been 
made to retain him in Princeton, where much sym 
pathy has been felt for him. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA. 


The steamer Acadia, Capt. Ryrie, with the 19th 
of July mail from Liverpool, arrived at Boston on 
Wednesday afternoon, about four o’clock. The 
Mark Lane Express of July 17th, says :— 

“A considerable degree of excitement has pre- 
vailed in the grain trade since our last, caused 
partly by the somewhat unsettled state of the 
weather up to Friday. We had severa! cold 
gloomy days inthe early part of the week, with 
occasionally heavy showers; and though the rain 
which has fallen has probably been productive of 
more benefit than injury, the want of genial warmth 
must have retarded the maturing of the growing 
crops—a very serious consideration in the present 
position of the country with regard to stocks. That 
the quantity of old corn remaining in the hands of 
merchants, millers, and dealers, is unusually short 
is beyond dispute ; nor do we believe that farmers 
are holders to such an extent as to render it a mat- 
ter of comparative indifference whether new wheat 
comes to market a fortnight earlier or later. The 
yearly consumption for the United Kingdom is 
generally estimated in round numbers at between 
eighteen to twenty millions of quarters. For each 
week that the harvest may be retarded the old 
stocks would have to be drawn upon to the extent 
of at least 350,000 qrs.; it will, therefore, at once 
be apparent how important a difference the gain or 
loss of a fortmght or three weeks might involve.” 

Money was abundant in the market, and the rate 
of interest quite Jow. 

The cotton business was rather active, and prices 
had improved, particularly for medium qualities of 
American. Wilmer’s American News Letter says 
that—* The general feeling in the manufacturing 
districts appear to be that prices have now seen 
their lowest, and consequently, dealers are less 
cautious in their purchases. The tone of the 
advices from the manufacturing districts generally 
are more favorable, except from those dependent 
upon the home trade, which are most dishearten- 
ing. 

The state of Ireland, says the European Times, 
continues almost exclusively to absorb the attention 
of Parliament, and the present session promises to 
prove one of the most protracted on record. As 
matters progress, the sitting seems likely to run 
into the autumn, to the great annoyance of the 
country gentlemen, as well as the discomfort of the 
mere hack politicians. October is already named 
as the earliest period for the rising. The House of 
Commons devoted three nights last week, and two 
during the week preceding, to the discussion of 
Mr. 8. O’Brien’s motion for an inquiry into the state 
of the sister country. Ina mere party sense, the 
debate was the most damaging which the ministry 
has experienced since their installation, and the 
majority with which it closed, 73, the smallest they 
have yet had on any great question. All the lead- 
ing men of every side delivered their sertiments, 
and the diversity of opinion, as to the best means 
of restoring peace to Ireland, rivalled the fabled 
varieties of Pandora’s box. 

The troubles in Wales are not yet by any means 
settled. The News Letter says:— 

Unfortunately a fresh cause of disturbance has 
arisen, The iron trade, by the pursuit of which 
the greater portion of the ple of the district 
live, is in So depressed a condition that it is impos- 
sible to manufacture it at a remunerating price. 
The turnout workmen are forming themselves into 
secret clubs and societies. and to counteract their 
operations, which the local authorities appear much 
to dread, every precaution is taken. Troops are 
mustering, and ammunition is being largely sup- 
plied to pensioners and volunteers. Every circum- 
ee betokens the occurrence of a serious out- 
reak. 

The English papers of course prate about the 
generosity and liberality of that nation in acknow]- 








longing to claimant—that it had been his duty to | 


edging the independeuce of the Sandwich Islands. 
One of them has the following very modest para- 
graph: —* This claim, upon which they might) 
against an inoffensive enemy, have insisted, has | 
been generously waived; and the victors content 
themselves with requiring that all British manufec- 
tures and produce shall be admitted ‘ duty free.’ ” 
The great iron steamer, Great Britain, was to be 
launched at Bristol on the 19th ult. She is to be 
connected in the line with the Great Western, from 
Liverpool and Bristol New York. p 
The weather, for the last few days previous to 





the sailing of the packet, had been extremely fine 
and favorable for the crops. 

There was nothing dune in American stocks. 

The affairs of Spain are ina very complicated 
state, and all the accounts are contradictory. We 
are led to believe that the news which comes 
through the Paris papers is not altogether to be de- 
pended upon, although it may generally be correct. 

This ill-governed country continues to suffer 
extremely through its armed factions; civil war 
uncivilly prosecuted. Why cant the Spaniards 
settle their difficulties as readily as the good people 
of Rhode Island ? 

The young Queen’s Regent, Espartero, seems 
totally imcompetent to manage the affairs of the 
realm. It is said that any man of common sense 
could easily have put down the squads of rebels 
had he looked to them in season. Now there is no 
telling which is the strongest party. Old Spain is 
as poorly governed as her old colonies are. 

he great majority uf Spamards in the old world 
and in the new have no proper notions of rationai 
liberty. 


Island discevered in the Pacific. ‘The U. 8. sloop 
of war Boston, brings intelligence that Capt. Geo. 
E. Netcher, of whaling bark Isabella, of Fairhaven, 
reported at Tahiti, April 12, the discovery of a 
beautiful ferule istand, extending about 40 miles 
Northeast to Southwest. He named it “ Eadie’s 
Island,” afier the man who first discovered it—not 
being laid down in the charts. This island is situ- 
ated in south jatitude 11.05, west longitude 165.05. 

[Mercantile Journal, 

The above island, if its position is rightly de- 
scribed, appears to be one of the group of thirty 
three islands discovered by Mendana, a Spanish 
navigator, in 1567; and named by him Solomon’s 
Island, in the hope of persuading the world that 
they were the ophir whence Solomon drew the 
treasures with which he adorned the temple of 
Jerusalem, but which when sent again by the Vice- 
roy of Peru to examine them more caretully, he 
could not find; in consequence of which it was 
remarked of this navigator, that “what he discovered 
in his first voyage, he lost in his second.” They 
were, however, afterwards visited by Bougainville 
and Shortland, and named by the latter New Geor- 
gia, and Queen Charlotte’s island. They bear also 
the names Igmont’s island, anc Santa Cruiz. They 
have been bot impertectly explored. [Boston Atlas. 








Late and important from Hayti.—By the arrival 
of the schooner Currency, at Philadelphia, 15 days 
from Kingston, Jam., we learn that a vessel arrived 
at Kingston, 10th ultimo, bringing the intelligence 
that a French Admiral, with five ships of war, 
arrived at Hayti Sith ult. The precise object of 
their visit did not transpire, but coupling it with the 
late transactions there, no doubt was entertained 
but that France was solicitous to take Hayti under 
her protection. The [laytiens were desirous to 
return to their allegiance, and manifested most 
friendly feelings towards the French officers. 





A Startling Story.—Some time since, a stave 
named Carter, escaped from Mobile to New York, 
and disclosed the plot among the slaves which re- 
sulted in fatal conflagrations at Mobile. A letter 
toa Mobile paper, from Abel Brown, Secretary of 
the New York Abolition Society, gives the plan 
concocted by the negroes, and states that the whole 
city of Mobile would have been burnt to ashes but 
for the interposition of some Christian slaves. 





A frightful coliision took place on the Philadel- 
phia and Pottsville railroad on Tuesday, about two 
miles above Reading, between a train of empty 
ascending cars and a train of descending berthen 
ears loaded with coal, breaking every thing to 
splinters! Twe men were instantly killed, and 
several others frightfully wounded. Cause—care- 
lessness of the agent, who allowed the uptrain to 
start before the arrival of the burthen cars, 





Another Comet.—In a letter from a gentleman on 
a visit to the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
toa friend in this city, written on Wednesday 
evening, July 26th, he says: “ Last night at Con- 
way, I discovered a comet, the same to all appear- 
ance we had a short time ago. This extended 
from the eastern horizon upwards whilst that one 
was from the west. It was visible for about ten 
minutes only, and seemed to fade away instead of 
sinking below the horizon, To-night it is clondy, 
and has not been visible here. If it has not been 
seen in New York, make its appearance here 
known, that persons may look out for it. I fancy 
that but few saw it in this region. [N. Y. Post. 


Mackerel.—We have been told by one of our 
most experienced fishermen, that during bis last 
trip, for about a fortnight on “George’s” he was 
surrounded with schools of mackerel to an extent 
that he had not before witnessed fer ten years, and 
they would not bite—and we are well convinced 
that this was not owing to any lack of indurement 
on his part. He did not obtain two wash barrels 
for a fortnight. He afterwards fe}! in with a school 
that did bite, and obtained a good fare, 

Oar accounts from the fleet are but little if any 
better than before. Thus far the catch has fallen 
far behind that of last year. [VWarmouth Register. 








The New York Sun cautions the public that an 
immense number of “imitation gold watches” have 
been recently imported from Europe, which, fron 
being gilt by the galvanic process, so nearly resem- 
ble the gennine article as to be well calculated to 
deceive any but a very experienced eye. Traders 
in such articles had therefore better keep a sharp 
look out. 





The Boundary Question —The Commissioners 
appointed by Maine and Massachusetts to examine 
the clauns of settlers on the St. John, and run out 
their lots, have taken a recess. The weather has 
been very unfavorable during the time they have 
been employed, and we understand that they have 
not made moch progress, The business will re- 
quire a much longer time for its completion than 
bas been supposed, as the settlers are more numer- 
ous and the claims more difficult to be adjusted 
than seems to have been anticipated. Cases too 
arise which the commissioners cannot dispose of 
without additional authority. They will renew 
their labors the first of September. 

It is reported that the boundary eommissioners 
have disagreed about the meaning of the language 
of the treaty, and that one of the surveying parties, 
has suspended operations in consequence. 


[Bangor Democrat. 


Destitution and Sickness in New Orleans.—The 
Courier of the 25th ultimo, saya—* We have been 
informed by the Secretary of the Charity Hospital, 
that there are now in that institution 438 pauents 
under treatment. This is the greatest number of 
sick that have been admitted into it at any one 
time since its existence. The highest number of 


admissions daring the prevalence of an epidemic 
has never before exceeded 406. 








A lad in the town of Southbury, Connecticut, 
while crossing a field, was attacked by a bull. A 
brother of the lad went vo his rescue, but the bul! 
proving too much forthem, a man named Parker 
rushed in to the assistance of the two boys. After 
a long and severe struggle, the two boys succeeded 
in making their escape, without being dangerously 
wounded. Mr. Parker was furiously attacked by 
the bull, and before effveting his escape, was badly 
gored in the bowels, and at the last acconnts was 


lying dangerously ill from the effvets of the en- 
cour ter. . 








The Journal of Commerce says that not less 
than eleven or twelve hunared emigrants arrived at 


New York on Wednesday, —Nurweiane, Germaa:, | 
French and [rish. A better class o aes are 
arriving than we have been accustomed to. especi- 
ally ¢ fromm the north of Butupe. The Ger- 
mans and Norwegians who cuute here are generally 
hardy, industrious and econoinital, and a great pro- 


p rion of them bring something to Legin the world 
with im their new aes Peis il 





A heavy forgery was perpetrated ou the Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ Bank at Philadelphia on Tuesday. 
A shift time previous to the élosing of the Bank, a 
wel! dressed man walked up te the counter, and 
tendered the paying teller a check for $1,600, pur- 
porting te be signed by Matthews & Fanley, ex- 
change orokers, N. E. corner of Third and Chesnot 
streets, The money was promptly paid, and the 
fellow departed. A short tim? Shareacds the 
check was discovered to be a forgery. 





_Frg ww Buaxaam.—We learn that on Tuesdey 
night last the tannery in Burnham, owned by Jacob 
Southwick & Co., was consumed by fire. Loss 
about $10,000. We have not learned whether 
there Was any insurance, or how the fire originated. 

[Yankee Blade. 


Gelling a Pardon.—A coavict named Green 
McDunald was recently parcoued by Gov. Shannon, 
of Ohio. The cincina i Sun snys a fraud was prac 
ticed to get him out of the penitentiary. Some time 
ago @ petition was circulated inviting John Tyler to 
go to that city on a visit tofwhich the names of ma- 
ny distinguished citizens were attached, So -o nas 
all the names were procured, the heading was taken 
off and & petition to Gov. Shannon for the pardon of 
Green McDonald out in its place. The proceeding 
has created much feeling. 


The B Law.—We \earn from the Albany 
Argos, that e Bronson, at the last session of 
the Supreme Court of New York, stated that in his 
opinion, the provision of the U. S. bankrupt Law 
which permits a discharge upon the application of 
the insolved himself, is unconstitutional. Another 
Judge, it is said, holds the same opinion, and a deci- 
sion against the validity of the law may therefore be 
expected from the court. 











Sneer ty Oncnarps.—A writer in the N. FP. 
Farmer, states that “a butcher in Brighton, put his 
sheep into an orchard, and while the next orchard, 
separated from his only by a stone wall, was infest- 
ed with canker worms, his had none.” From this 
the writer concludes that “ there is an odor to sheep 
so offensive that the canker worms are driven away 
by it, or that it is a deadly poison to them.” 





Suicide.—A girl resining in the family of Mr. C. 
B. Morton, shoe dealer, in Augusta’ by the name of 
Harriet Adams, committed suicide by taking arsenic 
on Friday of last week. She wasevivently insane 
at the time. 





Melancholy Accident.—On Monday morning, at 
Swan Istand, (Kennebec River.) Francis, a son of 
Thomas H. Perkins, jr., Esq. of Boston, lost his life 
instantly by the accidental discharge of a gun 
while beowas getting into a boat. He was a prom 
ising youth, aud his premature death is most deeply 
lamented, 





Body Found, Unknown.—An inquest was held on 
Monday afternoon, at Spectacle. Island, in Boston 
harbor, on the boay of a man found on tbe beach on 
said island. The clothes found on him, were a red 
shirt, and light flannel drawers. No papers fonnd 
about him, name or initials whatever. He is five 
feet ten inches in height; dark hair, fu'l face, one of 
his upper front teeth gone; has a large scar on the 
top of hisright foot; large heavy man, appears to 
have been an old sailor, and to be about forty years 
of age. Apparently he hed been in the water from 
four to five days; 





Syaxe-Birrex,—The Lowell Codrier savs. “We 
understand that while the man who has charge of 
the snakes in the menagerie, was exhibiting them 
in this city, and whrle they were coiled around his 
neck, one ef them struck his fangs into his cheek 
and tore the flesh considerably. He immediately 
ately threw off his horrible load, aud appeared anx- 
Nous fot his own safety. The snakes are of the An 
aconda, and Boa Coustrictor species. Their bite 
we learn, is nol poisonous,” 





A Court Maatiat has been ordered to convene 
at Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Angus’§ 8:h, for the trisl 
of Lieut. 8. B. Dawsen, of the Ist United States 
Artillery, on charges of insubordination, preferred 
against hym by Capt. J. H. Winder; Commander 
of the post. 





Tae Torr ty Great Brrrain.—It is stated on 
good authority, that not less than one million of 
pounds sterling, per annnm, is expended on the turf 
of Great Britain. Also, that upwards of 1,000 hor- 
ses are in training during the last season; that 
1,050 races have been contested, and £150,000 have 
been distributed among the winners! 











Married 
In Fayette, by Rev. E. Robinson, Mr. John Dane 
to Miss Abigail Odlin, both of Fayette. 
In Augusta, by Mr. Caleb Fuller, Charles Stil- 
key to Mise Mary Rhines. 

n Waterville, by the Rev. Mr. Gardner, Mr. Tuf- 
ton Simpson, to Miss Harriet Getchell, both of 
Winslow, 

In Bucksport, George W. Herbert to Miss Clarin- 
da Patridge, of Orland. 
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DEED, 


In this town, 3d inst. Mary Jane Hannaford, aged 
about one year. 

In Parkman, 14th ult. Mrs. Matilda, consort of 
Mr. Abiather Briggs, aged 77 years. Mrs. B. had 
been a living specimen of human suffering for 14 
years; having at that time been attacked with pal- 
sey, from which she had never recovered. A week 
before she died she fell down upon the floor and 
fractured one of her thighs, by which accident it is 
mrprtesd that her death was hastened. 

n Portland, Mr. Enoch Lennell, formerly of Mi- 
not, aged 43. 4 

In Dorchester, Mass. 2d inst. Rev. F. W.P. Green- 

wood, Minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, July 31, 
1843. (Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser, & 














. Patriot.] 
At market 375 Beef Cattle, 15 Cows and Calves, 
3000 Sheep and Swine. 


Prickts—Beef Calttle—Last week's prices were 
not sustained. We noticed a few extra at $4 50; 
first quality 4 a 4 37 1-2, second quality 3 50 a 4; 
third quality 3 a3 37 1-2. 

Cowes and Calves—Sales at 15 a $30. 

— dull. Lots were sold at $1, 1 75, 
and 

Swine—One lot sold to peddle at 4 1-2c. for Sows 
and Barrows averaging 120 lbs. At retail 5 a6. 


——_=E ——E— 


A Girl Wanted, 
To do housework. Inquire at this office. 


At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the first 
Monday of August, A. D. 1843, within and for the 
County of Kennebec. 


A CERTAIN instrument purporting to be the last 
will and testament of JOUN KEZER, late of 
Winthrop, in said County, deceased, having been 
presentec by JOLIN KEZER, Jr. the Executor 
therein named for Probate : 

Ordered, That the suid Executor give notice to 
all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- 
der to be published in the Maine Farmer, printed at 
Winthrop, in said County, three weeks commenrely 
that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held 
at Augusta, in said County on the first Monday of 
September next at four o'clock in the afiernoon, and 
shew cause, if any they have, why the said instro- 
ment should not be proved, approved, and allowed 
as the last will and testament of the said deceased. 














W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Attest: FP. Davis, Register. 32 
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UNPARALLELED 





ZOOLOGICAL EXHIBITION. 
For One Day Only. 


At WINTHROP, on WEDNESDAY, Aug. 23. 
UNDER A SPLENDID CAPACIOUS 


PAVILION, 
Prepared expressly for the Oceasion, 
CAPABLE OF CONTAINING 
10,€00 Persons. 


Messrs. RAYMOND § CO having anited all the 
Animals in the United States, will exhibit them in Win- 
throp as above. 

‘The Quadrupeds embraced in this collection are all 
of a superior class, and greater in number and variety 
than any hitherto exhibited in this country. Elephants, 
maleand female ; Lions and Lionesses ; Specimens of 
the Giraffe, or Cameleopard ; Royal Bengal Tigers ; 
Arabian Camels ; Asiatic Leopards ; South American 
Panthers ; the Savage Hyenas ; Perovien Lamas ; the 
Harmless Kangaroos, with their young ; Anaconda 
Serpents, or Boa Constrictors, of enormous size ; Apes 
and Monkeys, of every variety ; the Horned Horse, 
supposed by some to be the fabulous Unicorn ; all 
have their claims upon the attention of the spectator. 

In the Ornithological Department, the South Amer- 
ican Ostrich occupies the most prominent place, and 
the Cockatoos and Macaw Birds, and Silver Pheasants, 
also have their specific attractions. In short, this ex- 
hibition may be almost regarded by the visitor, as the 
Ark containing ‘ Male and Female of every Living 
Animal.’ 

Hours of exhibition from 1 to 4 o’clock P.M. 

ApmirTance 25 cents. Children under ten 
years of age, half price. 

The above Exhibition will be exhibited at Readfield 
on THURSDAY, Avgust 24th. Hours of Exhibition 
from 1 to 4 d’clock P. M. 

Aug. 1843. 





Caution Extra, and Notice. 
Pitts’ Improvements in Thrashing Machinery. 


The public are respectfully informed thay the sub- 
scriber still continues his arrangement with Benja- 
min & Davis, at Winthrop Maine, to manufacture 
and sell Pitts’ Machine for thrashing and cleaning 
grain. They have now on hand a prime lot made 
of the best materials and of superior workmanship 
which will be sold on reasonable terms, and war- 
ranted, a3 usual, to work well. In my absence, 
Samuel Benjamin of the firm of Benjamin & Davis, 
will act as my Agent for the sale of Patent rights 
for asing said Machine. 

I will also inform the public that Pitts & Wood- 
bury, continue to make and keep for sale, Pitts’ Pa- 
tent Horse Powers made in the best manner, per- 
manent and durable—they are the only persons 
who have authority to manufacture and ceil Pitts’ 
Patent Horsepower in Winthrop, and the public are 
hereby cautioned against purchasing Pitis' Patent 
Horse Power atany other shop. The machines 
here referred to are so well known to the public 
that any formal recommendation of their superior 
merits is considered unnecessary ag their practical 
operation by the Farmers and Mechanics in this and 
other States for more than seven years has estab- 
lished a reputation for real worth far above any oth- 
er machinery of the kind ever offered to the Amer- 
ican People. HIRAM A. PITTS. 

Winthrop, July 11, 1843. 28 


&0 Dolls. Reward. 


Forgery, Libel and Slander. 


ve iranara has been circulated in this village, the past 
week, a Letter, purporting to be written by M. 
Carr, and directed to Mrs Ruru Marr, and which 
I understand has been represented to be genuine by a 
certain individual Said Letier is a forgery. here- 
fore the sum of 50 Dollars will be paid to any one who 
will detect the infamous writer, so that he may be 
DANIEL CARR. 














OR SALE by 8S. PAGE & Co. Hallowell, 150 
bbls. ground Logwood—200 do. do. Camwood— 
75 do. do. Fustic—50 do. do. Redwood—25 do do. 
Hypernic or Nicoragaa—t0 do. do. Peach — 5000 Ibs. 
Copperas—20''0 Ibs. Blue Vitrio|—3000 Ibs. Alam— 
2000 Ibs. Madder—Lac-Dye—Grain Tin—Mariatic 
Acid—Aqua Fortis—Concentrated Oil Vitriol —Red 
Tarter—Nat Galls—Bengal and Manilla Indigo— 
Woad, Sumac, Otter, Cud bear, Sal Soda, Soda Soap, 
Quer-citron Bark, ‘Tarmric, Red-saunders—French 
Teasles—'Teater Hooks—Jacks—Press Papers— Press 
Plates—Screws—Coppers, &«. &e. 

The above will be sold to Woolen Factories. Cloth- 
iers and Merchants as low as they cin be purchased in 
Boston, including freights, trackage, §c. and all the 
articles will be of the first quality. 

8. P. & Co. have constantly on hand a large stock 
of DRUGS, PAINTS and OILS, which they sell ve- 
ry low. Aug. 4, 1848. 6w3l 





Maine Wesleyan Semiaary. 


*grHe FALL TERM of this imstiteen will com- 
i mence on the first Thursday of August, to 
continue eighteen weeks. Classes will commence 
in Algebra, Geometry, yng Surveying, 
Navigation, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Logie, Mental 
Philosophy, Latin, French, and in all the commen 
English studies. Classes in the languages already 
in progress will be continued Particular attention 
will be given to those designing to become teachers 
Tuition m common English, $5 per term; in 
higher English, languages, &c. $6,50. No tuition 
received for less than one half of aterm. Students 
will find at for their adyantage to be pesent the 
first of theterm Price of board varies from $1 td 
$1,34 per week. 8. ALLEN, Principal. 
Kents Hill, July 13, 1843. 3w—29 





Monmouth Academy. 


HE Fall Term will commence on the first Mon- 
day in Sept. ander the care of Mr. N. T. TRUE, 


and will continue 16 weeks. 


Lectures will be given on the followirg subjects in 


~ 
\ 


the Nataral Sciences. Heat, Light, Electricity, Gal- 

vanism, Electro-Magnetism, the Gases and Acids. Na- 

merous experiments accompany each Lecture. 

It is believed that a solid Eng!ish and Classical Eda- 

cation can be furnished here at as cheap 4 rate as at 

any similar Institution in the State. Students are ear- 

nestly requested to enter at the commencement of the 

term. 

Good Beard can be obtained from $1,00 to $1,25 

per week. 

Tuition. In General English Dep»rtment $3.00 
High Eng. and Classical do. $3.75 

for 12 weeks. 


N. PIERCE, Secretary. 
Monmouth, July 29, 1843. 4w3l 


Ticking and Feathers. 


R sale by STANLEY & CLARK ,—a quantity 
of ticking and feathers—the prices will not fail to 
suit Castomers. 22 


SAM TSE O. PRUNE 


Fashionable 


PARLIBOBW, 


Main Sireet— Winthrop... 
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“NEW GOODS. 


‘ ddstional 
HE Subscribers have soap SOS eer 


nd variety © 
anor mens r~ sale at the 


Brick Store, in Winthrop 
| Village. 
\ engin 


“4 Shirtings from 7 cts '0 i shilling per g2'd. 














Fig'd and Bu 
meres and Satin, 
sait customers. 


PR. 


The best assortment we have 


IN TS. 


. aus per. yard. 


Ladies Mohair Gloves and Mitts, and Gent's 
Linen and Cotton do., Neck and Pocket Hd k 
and Cotton do., Tassels and Cords. Curtain Ca. 
Sun Shades and Umbrellas. 


Tailors’ Trimmings, 
A geoeral assortment. 
wwockery. 
A large variety and quantity, among which are 


China and Liverpool ware—'T'ea Sette—with plates, 
bowles &c. throughout of the same pattern. 


Giass Ware. 


Lamps, Tumblers, Nappies on Stands, Castors, Plates, 
Lanthorns. &c. 


W. I. GOODS, 


Molasses, Tex and Sugar’s, White and Brown Ha- 
vanka, Common and double refined do. Cask and 
Box Raisins, Spices of all kinds, Figs, Sweet leaf, and 
Cavendish Tobacco, Pewder and Shot, &c. 


Hard Ware. 


Knives and Forks, Door Handles, Butts and Screws, 
Augursand Augur Bitts, Waiters, Trunk Chest and 
Pad Locks, Percussion Gan Locks and Capa, Iron and 
Steel Shovels, Hoes, Xc. Shoemaker s Kit throaghoat. 


Medicines, Paints, & Oiis. 


Dry and Groand White Lead, Extra No. 1 and No. 2 
do. The above together with namerous other articles, 
will be sold low for cash— no misteke. 

STANLEY & CLARK. 


OWEN DEALY, 
TAILOR. 


\ TOULD tespectfully inform the inhabitants of 
Winthrop and the public generaliy, that he how 

removedto the shop lately occup'ed by 8. B. Pres- 
corr, two doors west of his old stand, where he con- 
tinues to carry on the above business in the most ap- 
proved stile. Sprino and Summer Fasnions 
just received, which is a splendid specimen of the art 
of cutting and making. 

O. D. would say that all garments made at his shop 
shall be warranted to fit, and made in the latest stile. 

Particular attention paid to cutting, and done at short 
notice and warranted to fit. 


Winthrop, May 1, 1843. 


BARNABY & MOOER’S 

















PLOUGH, 


To which was awarded the first Premiom (a silver 
cup,) of the American Institute, at its Ploughing Match 
at Newark, N. J. in October 1840 ; an Honarary Pre- 
miam of $30 by the New York State Agricultoral Sq 
ciety, at iis annual Fair at Syracuse, in September, 
1341 ; and the first Premiam of the American Inati- 
tute. (a Gold Medal) at the Plonghing Match at Sing 
Sing, in October, 1841; 


Keep tt before the Public, 


That the subscribers have purchased the Patent 
Right of the above ceLtesratepo PLovGn for the 
Counties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSET and FRANK- 
LIN, and have commenced manufacturing them in the 
most perfect manner, and from the best materials, and 
intends to keep a constant sapuly on hand, 

By the above operation we shall be evabled to fur- 
nish the Farmer with the only Plough in existence that 
will do all kinds of work. 

This Ploogh in working on level, sward land, will 
lup or match in the most perfect manner. It may be 
use'l as the common Plough, by laying out the field in 
lands, or it may be used right and left, turning the fur- 
row all one way, and avoid all dead furrows in the 
field. Itis the most perfect Side Hill Plough in use, 
as the laborious task of shifiing the Mould Board as in 
the common Plough, is avoided, the action of the team 
with the touch of the ploughman's toe, shifts the back 
end of tne beam from handle to handle, which fits the 
Plough for either a right or left hand furrow. It also 
forms a double Mould board Plough by shifting the 
back end of the beam in the center of the cross piece 
between the handles. All kinds of work requiring a 
double Moald Board Plough ean be done, such as open 
ing drains, farrowing, ridging, ploughing between row- 
ed crops, &c. &c.. and Iast though not least, thu 
Plough is of easier draught than any plough in. exist- 
ence, —performing an equa! amount of work with from 
20 to 50 per cent. less power, than the common level 
land Plough. ‘Those in want of a good Plough, are in- 
vited to give the one mentioned above, a tridl—every 
part of which is warranted. 

A. B. LINCOLN & €o: 

Augusta, February 16, 184% 

At the HARD WARE STORE, one door North 
of the Post Office. 


DRY GOODS----CHEAR, 
F. LYFORD 


Would inform the readers of the Farmer, that he 
has now open a large assortment of DRY GOODS, 
selected with great care for the country and village 
trade, which will be sold as low as can be bought 
elsewhere. 

Always on hand, a great variety of the Merrima¢ 
PRINTS at 12 1-2 cts. per yard. 

Also, RICH SILKS, Chalies, M. D. LAINS, 
Printed Lawns, &c. &c. Plain and Wrought M. D. 
Lain Shawls and Hdkfs. A large assortment of 
GLOVES and HOSIERY, very low. Sheetings, 
Tickings, Drillings, and Summer Cloths, cheap. 
Also, THJCK CLOTHS, together with almost 
every article in the Dry Goods line. 


Straw Goods. 


Received weekly from the Manufacturers every 
description of Straw and Florence Bonnets, which 
will be sold at Boston prices, and less than can be 


purchased al any other place in this vicinity, purcha- 
sers themselves being judges. 


Hallowell, June 23, 1843, 


Agriculturai Notice. 


4 Lt members of the Kennebec County Agricultur- 
al Society are reminded that their semi-annoal 
meeting wiil be holden at UNION HALL, in Win- 
throp, on WEDNESDAY the 30th day of August 
next, at 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 
LF Asthe place for holding the next Cattle Show 
and Fair isto be selected at this meeting, it is desira 
ble to have a fall aitendance of the members. 

Wm. NOYES, Sec'y. 
Winthrop, June 28, 1843. 











iti ings 1 yard to 
tish Sheetings from to 
- apart 1-2. cents per yerd. Bit 


‘ oths. 

—e e smear y serene Checks. & 
~~ ee Giralle Cloth Broadcloths, ee 

Fancy Drii ste of different qualives, at pr 


everhad. Ameren. anid 


Evg!ish Manofactore, from 4d .. ~via Saxe- 
nite, 

Mous de Lains Tce 8 Boutle and 
New and Faney article called Crey 4 ts io 
ny Cloths single and double width, = ics 8 nett, 
Funcy Hd’kfs, Silk & Worsted, Moha mer Bere. 
and Lace Veils, 6-4ths Check’d Camb. ‘de ee “ 
for Dresses. A variety of Lawns for san Baie “ 
Ribbons, Bonnet and Cap, narrow and w. f&, Sik 
&e. Curtein Fringe, Braids, Cords and ~aheits 
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scalest oft . 
use that orbs in heavenly bear ’ 


- high, +J- 


Delightful M 
ta clothes its heavenly 

It is the Muse that raises man 
And leads his wand’ring steps to holy 

All low vulgarity it doth deny > 4g, should he 
And if, while erring man 18 SY woud, 

But cultivate the Muse, it 29% en: mood. 


; le inte 
Throw his whole so. ‘ched by passions dire, 


And when the soul ift pay them his devotien, 
Because M&0 Shvakes his keenest ire, 

Or envious **"irt and sets it in commotion ; 
Disturbds thé... can string the poet’s lyre ; 

Then, oft tb”_his love—his earthly portion, 
It is hie jistens to its lovely notes, 

And Wys his sea and cheerly on he floats. 


M the exercise of ideality, 

Tse man is made a high, progressive creature, 

raises him almost to an equality 

With seraphs. Still bright’ning every feature 
Of lovely virtue ;—its dreams seem a reality, 

While still it loves each simple child of nature, 
Ranges the air—rides on the stormy clouds, 

And all earth’s scenes in golden beauty shrouds. 


The Muse has often been decreed by fate, 

To be bestowed on those of humblest birth, 
But few respect the bard when low estate 

Has made him but a pilgrim in the earth, 
And oft alone he’s doomed to wander late, 

And have but one sole comfort —conscious worth, 
Until he may have earned himself a name, 
Immortal on the world’s bright scrol! of fame. 


The Muse has always been the pride of nations, 
Their noblest sons have always loved the name, 
F’er since the Nine were wont to hold their stations 

In old Parnassus, long since known to fame. 
The brightest star in all the constellation 

That guides the young aspirant, is the same; 
It is the muse—the lovely muse—that sways 
The voice of fame, it claims the highest praise. 





F. 
[From the Irish Sketch Book.) 
LAY OF THE LIQUOR. 
[Mr. Titmarsh calls for a pintof ale. He is so 


struck with the beauty of “ Peg of Limavaddy,” that 
he spills the liquor over his peculiars, and thus, in 
poesy, commemorates the event :] 
“ Presently a maid 
Enters with the liquor, 
Half a pint of ale 
Frothing in a beaker. 
Gods ! I didn’t know 
What my beating heart meant, 
Hebe’s self I thought 
Entered the apartment. 
And as she came she smiled, 
And the smile bewitching, 
On my word and honor, 
Lighted all the kitchen! 


“ With a curtsey neat 
Greeting the new comer, 
Lovely, smiling Peg 
Offers me the rummer ; 
But my trembling hand 
Up the beakers tilted, 
And the glass of ale 
Every drop I spilt it; 
Spilt it every drop 
(Dames who read my volumes, 
Pardon such a word,) 
On my what-d’ye-call-’ems ! 


“ Witnessing the sight 

Of that dire disaster, 
Out began to laugh 

Missis, maid and master. 
Such a merry peal, 

*Specially Miss Peg’s was, 
(As the glass of ale 

Trickling down my legs was,) 
That the joyful sound 

Of that mnging laughter, 
Echoed in my ears 

Many a day after. 


“ Such a silver peal! 
In the meadows listening, 
You who've heard the bells 
Ringing to a christening ; 
You who ever heard 
Caradori pretty, 
Smiling like an angel, 
Singing ‘ Giovinetti, 
Fancy Peggy's laugh, 
Sweet and clear and cheerful, 
At my pantaloons 
W ith half-a-pint of beer full!” 


: MISCELLANEOUS. 























The Wedding. 


A TRUE STORY. 


It was afresh and balmy morning in the 
delightful month of May, and nature seemed 
to have forgotten the ravages of winter, and 
smiled like a young bride, decorated in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, and waiting to 
welcome the embrace of summer. The mead- 
ows were gay with luxuriant verdure—the 
flowers hailed the genial influence of the re- 
viving season, aud loaded the air with sweets 
—and the young birds, participating in the 
general joy, mingled their songs with the voice 
of the gentle zephyrs, But the beauty of na- 
ture was forgotten—the songs of the birds un- 
heard—for om Brooks was to be married 
that day and every head in Alesbury was full 
of the important subject. The girls, in merry 
groups, might be seen atevery porch, dis- 
cussing the various items of arrangement, and 
making their combined preparations for the 
scene, forgetful of the hour for dinner; and 
here and there a struggling gallant reconnoi- 
tered the ground, to see how the things were 
going forward, and called for a favorite fair 
one a bunch of pretty flowers, to decorate her 
hair. It canal as though all the world fan- 
cies of happiness, was that morning summed 
up in the glorious thought of outrivalling in 
gaiety the gayest. 

The bride—a pretty girl "seventeen, proud 
of the noise and bustle she was making in the 
village, her fine wedding dress all ready, and 
a bride’s maid at her nod, perfectly satisfied 
with herself and with every body else—wai- 
ted with little apparent anxiety for time to 
bring the appointed hour, The bright dreams 
of a lady life were all before her, 

Lucy had always been; on more than one 
account, the admiration of the gay ones of 
the village. She was ofa light, airy form 
and the time proportions of her person, and 





the attractive er her face, were always 


ed to the 
was) 


possible adv : 
neatness ever vennertel 


9« smart, $0 ast Nt alae? 

economical—a consideration o 
_ fori + tito the old-fashioned people 
particn'ly, though the young, even tn those 
days seemed disposed to attach rather less 
otisequence to it. 

The morning’s preparations was succeeded 
by the evening's and the rural home of farmer 
Brooke, presented a spectacle that would 
have made a cold heart warm, and even age 
feel again. The formal ceremonies of fash- 
ionable cities had not yet broken in upon the 
simplicity of early customs: and more than a 
score of pretty girls, in white, crowned with 
flowers and decorated with green, sported on 
the grass before the door—the bride herself 
in the midst of them—and each with a gallant 
at her side; the more aged amused themselves 
by crowding the door and windows, and look- 
ing on the sport: while all within was prepar- 
ation for the wedding supper. 

Many an eye then turned and turned again 
to the young couple, whose hearts and hands 
were now to be joined indissolubly. She was 
a beautiful bride, and her young intended 
husband eyed her with a triumphant look of 
pride. He loved her because she was beau- 
tiful—because he thought her the prettiest in 
the village —because she was young, lovely, 
and admired. And though still she made ma- 
ny an effort to be coy, and tried to put ona 
care-for-nobody kind of a look, a truant 
glance often strayed towards him, which 
plaialy told, that even if she did not admire 
especially his maaly form, and frank aud open 
mauner, she at least loved him because he 
loved her. 

When the all important hour at length ar- 
rived, the young people were called in, —and 
the worthy squire, putting on his spectacles, 
performed the ceremony with allthe gravity | 
imaginable, and with a dexterity and prompt- 
ness within, that was doubtless sharpened by 
tbe savoury smell of sundry roasted ducks and 
turkeys, which came cheeringly from the ad- 
joining apartment,—the pretty bride and her 
chosen cunsort, were pronounced man and 
wife, their hands and their lips were joined, 
and the mutual promises exhorted without any | 
unnecessary circumlocution—no fainting—-no 


wife —she w 





lowed, and then forthwith the supper, as im- 
portant a matter, in the estimation of the cool 
and calculating among the company as any 
other. 
I shall leave them there for the presen!; 1| 
never dare follow much farther the course of | 


|usually produced by the will and passes of an 


tears—no whimpering—a glorious kissing fol- | 














renheit at one wows degrees in the s 
Our curtain in the attic unstirred! 
japonica drooping its great white flowers low- 
er and lower. It is a fair thing indeed! pot a 
ripple from the pier to the castle, and the sur- 
face of the water, as Shelly, ‘‘like a plane of 
glass spread out between two heavens, "— 
there is a solitary sloop with the li 
shade flickering on i's loose sail, 
hung in the air—and a gull, it is refreshing” 
to see keepiug down with his white wings 
close to the water, as if to meet his own 
snowy and perfect shadow. Was ever such 
intense unmitigated sunshine? There is no- 
thing on the hard opaque sky but a mere rag 
of a cloud, like a handkerchief on a tablet of 
blue marble, and the edge ofthe shadow of 
that tall chimney is a definite as a hair, and 
the young elm that leans over the fence is 
copied in perfect and motionless leaves like a 
very painting on the broad sidewalk. How 
delightful the night will be after such a del- 
uge of light! How beautiful the modest rays 
of starlight, and the cool dark blue of the hea- 
vens will seem after the dazzling clearness of 
this sultry noon! It reminds one of the ex- 
quisite passage in Thalaba, where the spirit- 
bird comes, when his eyes are blinded with 
the intense brightness of the snow, and 
spreads her green wings before him! 
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Tue Acenr in Animat Macnetism —A 
writer in the Rochester Daiy Advertiser, 
who signs himself T. J. Smith, that 
has succeeded in producing the various ef- 
‘ects of what is called Mesmerisin, by means 
of common electrical machines, and infers 
from this fact that electricity in the magnetic 
agent. He says: ' 

‘*In the commencement of my examination 
of animal magnetism, the impression was for. 
cedupon my mind, that its agent was the 
same or near akin to electricity. 

‘This led me to test, by actual experimens, 
their similarity. I have a small, common 
electric machine, and with it by repeated tri. 
als, succeeded in producing all the effects 





operator. | have put a subject in the magnet- 
ic state by the machine, and awakened the 
subject without the aid ofthe usual passes. 

‘‘Again: I have put a subject into the 
magnetic state by the will and passes, and a- 
roused the subject to all his powers with the 
machine only. 

“These experiments, repeated several 
times, go te prove that electricity is the agent 


'acluster of venerable oaks—it was the resi- | 


things gn*such occasions; and at a single pe- 
riod pass to the counterpart of the story. 

I rode, a year afterwards, by a pretty situ- 
ated farm-house, half secluded from view by | 


that produces all the marvellous results of an- 
imal magnetism. 

‘**The machine, in the first instance, put the 
subject into the magnetic state, & the passes 
restored again tothe natural state. In the 


dence of Lucy and her husband; and the | cond instance, the will and passes produ- 


strong propensity I felt to see my old friend, | 


ced the same unnnatural state,, and the ma- 


induced me to calla moment. I found her in| 
the midst of business though not busy; she | 
was a wife now; and she had fallen into that | 
most fatal error carelessness of appearance. 
The floor was strewed with rubbish —every 
thing was out of place—and she appeared | 
perfectly slovenly in her person; and when I 
gazed on her | con'd not but recall to mind 
the pretty, neat, sprightly girl that won Joe 
Miller’s affections, and contrasted her ap- 
pearance w:th the same pretty girl, now Jue 


chine restored the subject. 

‘| have succeeded in putting a person in| 
communion with the subject, by connecting 
him with the machine during the operations 
land the person thus in communion but control 
alone over the subject—could excite the or- 
gans, paralyze the limbs, &c., and awaken | 
|the subject, in the same manner as when put 
to sle»p in the usual way. 

“Others have repeated the experiments 
Mil'er’s wile. She was but a year older— with like success; and all who have witnes- 
: . px ~~ sed them, were satisfied that electricity is the 


vet ten years. less ye. would have! . : 
> years. less attractiv I would b }agentin all the mysterious effects of Mes- 
given my eyes to have kissed her once—but | ay . 

y 9 merism, 


the enchantment was gone. 1 wonder if her 
hushand thought sof . Serious Joxinc.—We cut the following 
I said Lucy had fallen into a sad error: and! y. tice -‘to all concerned (of whom Mr. Wise 
she is notthe only onewho has fallen in-| himself is evidently one) from the Clearfield 
to the same. Her days of courtship over— | Banner: it shows the danger of “Children’s 
married and settled downin life—she had_ medling with edge tools:.,—Adv 

= Sees . -_ 


forgotten that the charms that attract love in| J) Those Concerned —Whereas Martha 
the first instance are necessary to retain it; | Stage of Carciassiiie, sinies ta. tave Bion 
she thought as she had won a husband, it was attied te the undesigned on Thursday eve- 
pe os to agg any kage coger by ning, the 25th of May last, and may desire | 
: ae she won aun, to secure his atiec- | to pass herself as my wife—the public are’ 
ons, : ; /hereby informed that I never was married to 
sok cane amass St Serene: these Marin, Sage, ae oe oy i 
frank aud cordial manner, but I saw there was | te Sesto are Set a0 wer lh he tered 
a cloud on his brow—that he felt hurt He aoe ere pre om er wt >| 
: ‘ i : ae tavern among Company of young people, wh 
eres trees ac me wee confusion o reig®-) were amusing themselves and, for the sport | 
she Nan Oe wah gen eames this of the se ang “ne without any serious in- 
. . ’ end , tention either on her partor on mine a mar- 
rion pp Fag a Aa oe Memento riage ceremony was said, which I have since 
of 7 ghey ee iy f he . ‘ | been informed, she intends to regard as legal 
denned thn Peden pact bap 2 oxi! 4 . q {and binding, and which she did not so regard 
seenuh Or Gacihee! een oc el end _at the time, as [ can prove satisfactorily. 
Sitch toy He ir seul Gav hs rn theretore caution all persons against trusting 
The young couple had set out in life with nor on ey accoeet 6 wae nape Saran oe 

: P responsible for her debts, as she is not my | 


fine prospects. Joe was an industrious sen-| wie dl 
sible, good-hearted fellow, as one in a hundred ber csamadiing. sa a ne a ame = 


and Lucy was a sweet girl—she is still pretty 
“The Almighty Dollar.” 


—but that very habit of carelessness in dress, 
and egg ste in her house, has lost her 
a world of pleasure and satisfaction. And Il Foreign travellers—however prejudiced 
oly oe . said re she and her husband they may be—always manage to ‘ate out! 
ive unhappily together. some truths. The pearle ef the United 
Jotiines Siates have been so much abused by Euglish 
gs. Book-making itinerants that, when they told 
BY N. P. WILLIS. facts, we have always receivedthem with a 
We know nothing of amore restless ten-| 0st unbecoming temper. Take Dickens for 
dency than a fine, old fashioned June day—|@" example. tlis ‘“‘Nores on America,” 
one that begins with a morning damp with a| Were full of balderdash, but here and there 
fresh south wind and gradually clears away gleamed out a truth, which it would have been 
in a thin white mist till the sun shines through well to have culled for the public benefit. 
His ‘‘Martin Cuuzztewir” teems with fun, 


at last, genial and luxurious, but not sultry, ; 
and every thing looks clear and bright in the | {tolic and falsehood; but who can deny that 


transparent atmosphere. 

What is it to us, when the sun is shining, 
and the moist roads with their fresh smell! of 
earth tempting us away to the hills—what is 
it then to us, whether a poor-devil-auther has 
a flaw in his style or our own leading article 
‘‘a local habitation and aname?” Are we to 
thrust down our heart like a reptile into its 
cage, and close our shutters to the cheerful 
light, and our ear toall sounds of out door 
happiness? Are we to smother our uneasy 
impulses and chain ourselves down to a poor, 
dry thought, that has neither light nor music 
nor any spell in it, save the poor necessity of 
occupation? Shall we forget the turn in the 
green lane where we are wont to loiter our 
drive, and the cool claret of our friend at the 
hermitage, and the glorious golien summer 
sunset in which we bowl away.to the city— 
musing and refreshed? Alas, yes! the heart 
must be closed, and the friend that is happier 
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lowiug description of the American charac- 
ter:— 

“All their cares, hopes, joys, affections, 
virtues, and associations, s@emed to be mel- 
ted down into dollars. Whatever the choice 
contributions that tell into the slow cauldron 
of their talk, they make the gruel thick and 
slab with dollars. Men are weighed by their 
dollars, measured, gauged by their dollars; 
life was auctioneered, appraised, put up, and 
knocked down for its dollars. The next res- 

ctable thing to dollars was any venture 

aving their attainment for its end. The 
more of that worthless ballast, honour ir 
dealing, which any man casts overboard from 
the ship of his Good Name jand Good Intent, 
the more ample stowage room he had for dol- 
lars. Make commerce one tie and 
mighty theft. Deface the banner of the oa- 
tion for an idle rag; pollute it star by star; 








singing from the gray light to the downfall. 
What an ansvufferable state of the ther- 
mometer! We knock under Hereclitus, that 





areas—every thing about her, was becoming, 
(a wie SURG ech.) and A eas “ 
ten waid that Eucy would make a delightful 


there is a great deal to be thought of the fol-| edge 


 Ques.—On what do you found your hope of 
ation? 
as.— Dollars. 
an 99 what God do you believe? 
-—In the Umnipotent Dollar. 
Portland American. 


Notice. 


E subscriber being about to leave this State 

for the tar West, now offers the greatest chance 

for bargains ever known in this section of country 
He will sell his Entire Stock of geods, consisting 
(as is well known) of the greatest variety that can 
be found in this part of the State, so low that he 
will astocish his customers. His object is te close 
up his business immediately. To those who are not 
acquainted with his stock, he would say that it con- 
sists of all kinds of English and domestic goods, 
pesky crockery, hardware, prints, medicines, 
yestafis, faney goods, &c., &c., all of which will 





—_—_———— 


— 
— 





—— gS OR | less than cost. 
mong the great variety of articles that 
sell, will be found one Double Wagon; ae dae 
do., one Gig and Harness, one new Sleigh, one 
second handed do, one Horse, a lot of Lime and 
Plaster, lot ot Shingles and Boards, and many other 
articles out of the store too numerous to particular- 
ize. All of the above goods, that are not sold at 
axe sale before the 30th Sept. next will then 
sold at auction to close the concern, sales com- 
mencing at nine o'clock in the morning. 

He is also under the painful necessity of saying 
to all those who are indebted to him either by note 
or account, that the same must be settled before the 
first day of Oct. next if they would save cost, as af- 
ter that day all notes and accounts will be placed 
m the hands of an attorney for immediate collection 
The subscriber feels very grateful to his many eus- 
tomers fur past favors and hopes they will not think 


demands it. = emergency of the case 


_ He wil! also sell his Dwelling House and Store 
situate in the most pleasant and flourishing part of 
Wiothrop Village. on liberal terms. It is one of 
the best locations for a Merchant that cao be found 
in the State of Maine, and nothing but a Western 
fever would induce him to sell it. 


EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 


P. S. If his House and Store is not solj it will 
be to let on the first of October next. 
Winthrop, July 18th, 1643. 


NEW GOODS. 





aren Subscriber has lately received as large and 
extensive an assoriment of goods as can be found 
on the Kennebec, and offers the same for sale at the 
Corner Store on Market Square 
Augusta. 
Consisting in part of Summer Cloths from 8 to 15 ets 
per yard, Sheetings from 5 1-2 to 8 cts and Drillings 
from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 cts. 
Prints, 
A good assortment of Prints, American from 5 to 
12 1-2 cts per yard ; London 16 2-3 cts per vd. 


Fiour and Corn. 


100 Bblis Genesse, Ohio & Baltimore Flour. 
200 bushels Yellow, Flat & White Corn. 


Provisions. 
22 Bbls Clear and Mess Pork and Lard, 
20 Qts Cod and Hallibut Fish, 
1000 Lbs New York Cheese. 


WwW. I. Goods Groceries. 


20 Hhds Molasses, 10 Bags fine Salt, 18 Bags Java, 
Portocabello, and St. Domingo Coffee, Raisins 25 





lbs for $1,50 Drums Sultada Raisins 16 tbs for $1, 
Box Raisins of the first order, S. Shong Tea first} 
quality 44 cts per Ib, Green Tea 58 cts per Ib.,| 
common Brown Sugar 16 lbs. for 81, Molasses | 
Sug ir 2 cts per Ib. Crushed Sugar 11 1-2 cts per Ib. 
Powder, Shot, Cigars, Spices, Tobacco, Snuff &c. | 
Ou and Lead, | 
Linseed Oil, Chemical Oi!, Pure Spring Sperm Oil | 
66 2-3 cts Blea. do 75 do., and common do 58 cts 


per gal., Dry and ground White lead, Pure, Extra, on the system. it is emineatly powerfa and concen- eiher wi 


No. | and No. 2. 
eWaichs. | 
50 Gross Bath Matches will be sold at the Factory | 
price. 


HARD WARE, 


| Nails, Glass, Kuives & Forks, Steel, Shovels, Hoes | 


and numerous other articles which will be sold at! 
wholesale or retail as low as can be bought on the | 
River. Purchasers are respectfully invited to call | 
before buying else where. 

HORACE WATERS. | 


Augusta, June 18, 1343. 24 
——_ | 


HIGH SCHOOL 
° 
K iper Subscriber would take this seasonable oppor- | 
tunity to inform the citizens of Winthrop and vi- 
cinity, that he contemplates opening a high School in| 
this village during the coming fall, to commence the | 
first Monday in Sept. Tastraction will he givenin any 
of the various branches taughi in oar Common Acade 
mies, and in the Latin and Greek Languages. 

TERMS OF TUITION, for quarter of 11 weeks, 
Common English Studies, $3,00. 
The bigher branches of Mathematics and the 

ancient Languages, $4 ,00. 
Nothing of a Sectarian natare will be taught; nerther 

will any Sectarian regards be withheld or bestowed ap- 
on any who may fee! disposed to place themselves, or | 
their children ander his tuition. To impart thorough | 
instruction ia the different branches pursued in the | 
School, without any regard to the religious opinions of 
parents or children, will be the earnest endeavour of 
the Teacher. Shoald he receive a liberal patronage 
daring the coming fall, he intends to establish a 
manent Schoo! ; and hence, 2 deeper interest will be felt, 
on bis part, than can reasonably be expected of those 
transient teachers, who, en leaving College engage 
in School teaching for a few months only, for the par- 
pose of procaring fands to enable them to pursue some 
other profession. F. FOSTER. 

Winthrop, June 12th. 1843. 


Thrashing Machine! 

HE subscriber would inform the farming comma- 
nity and public in general, that he continues to 
manutactare his Thrashing Machines of various kinds. 
He woald also tender his sincere thanks for their lib- 
eral and still increasing patronage for the last eight 
years. His improved railway horse power, for sim- 
plicity, durability and despatch, is unequalled by any 
one. He has also thrashers of different sizes, and sep- 
arators of the first qualicy and second to none in use 
and the only separator now in ase within his know! 

whose title is andispate?. All of which he has 
on haod and will warrant them to be made of first 
rate materials and to give entire satisfaction. 

He has also invented a new, simple and cheap ma- 
chine for separating the straw and light chaff from the 
grain and the grain to fall on the floor and to com- 
plete the cleaning with a common fanving mill. 
This machine will not require much extra power and 
will receive the grain and straw as fast as the commen 
thrasher and save raking off the straw, which all who 
use the cowmon thrasher find to be very hard work. 
This machiae will be free of patent right as well as his 
other machines. ; 

Those who are are in want of ing machines 
will do well to call and examine for themselves before 


parchasing elsewhere: UTHER WHITMAN. 
Winthrop, Jaly 18, 1843. 


HE subsernber would give notice to al! concern- 
Dr. 8. L. Crarx, were left with him to accommo- 














ed, that the notes and accounts due bis brother, 


retain them in his hands until the 30th of September 





than we (for he is idle) must be forgotten, | ®M¢ cut out stripe by siripe as from the arm | next, when all that are not settled will be left with 

and the dry thought, musi be dragged like of a degraded soldier. Do anything dol- ttorney. No mistake. E. M. CLARK. 

a will ater yoked to its fel os and the i ** Winthrop, July 26, 1843. 

magnificent sunset with all its glorious dreams|_ _ This extract is too hi red, and is Center Meeting House 

and forgetful happiness must be seen in the | big with malice. Yer hires e **Almigh- a in Monmouth. 

pauses of articles, aud the “bleared ’een” of| ty Dollar.” is the deity of the | | WDPY virtoc of a license from the Hon. Asa Red- 

painful attention—and all this in June—prod-| “Money is power,” and for the | J) ington, Judge of the Distriet Court for the Mid- 

uel Seooeeees peareny wareeie al day out of the people are nam ge yeep ye —- a 
t . . - i” ; , will sell, ata 

in the sun, t searee stop their a Sar toe’ tena be cate- ing tones in Scemeuth, sat aieanieane 


first day of August next at 10 o'clock A. M. at esi 


date those who wished to settle the same. He will | pateat 








STATE OF MAINE. 
The Committee on so much of the Governor's 
ren as relajes to a change of the time of the mee- 
ting of the Legislature, to whom was referred the 
petition of Selectmen and others in behalf of the 
town of Waterville, ee that a change of the sys- 
tem of elections so that a plurality of votes shall on- 
Ake regarded to effect an election,—also for a 
change of the time for holding the sessions, and fiz- 
ing pay for the same, have had the same under con- 
sideration, and ask leave to report a preamble and 
resolve, which is herewith submitted. And ask 
leave te have this report, with the preamble and re- 
solve, to be published in all the newspapers in this 
State which publish the laws of the State, and be re- 
ferred to the next Legislature. 
Soromox Brooks, Chairman. 
In Senate, March 16, 1243. 
Read and accepteé. Sent down for concurrence. 
Jene. Haskect. Secretary. 


In House of Representatives, 
March 21, 1343. } 
Wa. T. Joussox, Clerk. 


Resolves in relation to amendments of the Constitu- 
tion, and adopting the plurality system in elections. 


Read and concurred. 


Whereas the great and paramount vbject ia all e- | 


lective governments is to frame constitutions and 
laws so as to give a fair and just expression to the 
greater number in all elections to be made by the 
people ; and - 
Whereas by requiring a majority of all the votes 
or ballots cast, as is now required by ihe eonstitu- 
tion and laws of this State, the people are subjected 
to great expense, inconvenience and trouble, by rea- 
son of the divisions among the electors in many aad 
in most cases, balloting for more than two candidates 
for the same office, whereby it is found diffici It to 
secure the election of any one; giving great encour- 
agement to factionist and disappointed demagogues, 
in the attempts of such to create discord among the 
people and prevent an election of any one ; and 
Whereas by the operatien of the majority system, 


as practised in this State, it is found, that instead of 


electing those to office who are the first choice of the 
people, or of any very considerable portion of them ; 
uader the present organization of parties in this 
country, any small faction in very many instances, 
has the power of dictating as te the individual to be 
chosen or to defeat an election by the people, and 
Whereas, by the adoption of the plarality system 
in part, or in whole, ir. our elections, many, if not 
all these difficulties will be obviated; and as your 
committee believe a much fairer and more full ex- 


pression will be given to the popular will; the peo- 
, ple will be saved expense in time and money, and 


the election will be conducted with far less excite- 
ment and irritation of feeling; and what is more im- 
portant stril, fewer vacancies will exist and the peo- 


ple will be enabled to fil! the offices with men of 


their own choice ;—Therefore, 





tions broken down by sedentary emp!oyments, and has 
been extensively used by Clergymen, Editors, Printers, 
Clerks, Sempstresses, and numerous others whose 
health had been injared by confinement and close ap- 
plication to busine-s. It restores the action of the sto- 
mach, increases the quantity of blood, and imparts to 
the wan and emaciated system of the :nvalid the vigor 
and glow of true health 
The price of this grand restorative is only $1 pr bottle. 
Fit may be obtained of the following Agents, and 
of the dealers in Medicine throughout New England : 
SAM’L CHANDLER, Winthrop ; Sam’l Adams, 
Hallowell ; David Bagbee, Bangor. 3m27 
Thrashing Machines. 


HE subscribers would inform the publie that 


they have on hand and are now manufacturing, | 


P.rters’ Double Horse Power Thrashing Machine 
which they will sell on as reasonyble terms as at 
any other establishment in the State. These Ma- 
chines operate on the Rail Road Princivle, and for 
ease and durability, are second to no Machines in 


use, and are built of the best materials and work- | 


manship, and warranted to give satisfaction. All 
those who are in want of a first rate establishment 
for thrashing wil! find it to their advantage to call at 


ine for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. 
PERRY & SMITH 


Gardiner, July 10th, 1243. l6w23 


States. 

Oldest Patent Seperater. 
HE subscriber would inform the pablic in general 
and farmers ino Particular, that he has made ar- 
rangements with Mr. Lather Whitman of Winthrop 
to manefactare and sel! his Patent Separator, or ma- 
chine for thrashing and separating grain. His Ma- 
chine. was invented in 1835 and bis Letters Patent are 
dated July 1836, aud are probably the first of the 
kind on record at the Patent Office. ‘Ihe principles of 
of the machine have been thoroughly tested and the 
long experience which Mr. Whitman has had in the 
manofactere of such machinery, make it certarn that 
the public wit! be fathfally served in this respect. 
have authorized Mr. Whitman to make said machines 
and to sel] the same with rights; | also manefactore and 
keep them for sale at my residence in Backfield, Ox- 
ford Co. Those who are desirous of parchesing are 
invited to cali at either of the above named places and 
examine for themselves. Terms |iberal. 
Caution to the public.—As 1 am the first Patentce 
of the Separator, avd as 1 consider al! others now in 
ase as infringments upon my invention, | would cae- 
tion ail persons against making, vending, perch» sing 
or using Pitts’ Pat~nt or any other Separator, as | shall 
vindicate my rights. AARON PARSONS. 


tion. ST Persons desirous of testing 





soting Hones. 
" ous’: NEHEMIAH PIERCE, Agent 








fire is the first principle of all things bah- 


Monmouth July T8, 1345. 


the shop of the subscribers in Gardiner, and exam-| 


Fo the Farmers of the United 


HE eubscriber cont:nves the manefactare of these 

Machines, at the Machine Shop of 1. G. Jonnson, 

in Augusta. He has sold, within the last wwelve aC: ortland; Wm. 
js Shaded. All of which h ol and Co, and Sanborn and Carter, Portlan 


Plaster and Lime. 
HE subscriber has Lime and Plaster, for sa) at 


of the 
SAM'L CHANDLER 
eop3m12 


Hallowell prices with the addition only 
hauling 
Wathrop, 1843. 
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STEAM-BOAT LINE 


THE Subscriber informs the publi. that he 
run a carriage from WINTHROP VILLAGE 
STEAMBOAT WHARF in Hatitows:; : 

He will leave Winthrop on the days that the By 
leaves for Boston, and also on the days thet . 
| rives at Hallowell, in order to accomme Aste 
| gers going (0, or returning from Boston 
| His accommodations will be sach as to give eat 
faction, and great pains will be taken to ensur 
| safe and pleasant passage to those who w; 

him with their patronage. wW.M 
Wiathrop, May 23, i243. 

P. 3. Any business entrusted to him wi 
faithfully attended to. 


lo 





she ar- 
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favor 
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ag Winship & Paine 
-LAS, PAR. 
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4 ASOLS & NECK STOCKS, have on fend \ 
large assortment of them, which they will sel! who/- 
sale and retail as low ss can be purchased elsew he: 
| Also on hand, a prime assortment of Hats, Caps 
| Gloves, Masic, Mosical instrametos, Vio! Strix g*. Ree. 
|in, Claronett Reeds, Paper L.angings, Fancy Seane 
&c. Store corner Middle & Temple Streets. _- 
| Country traders are invited to cali before parchas og 
| PORTLAND, April 26, 1843. 3m1g9 


| a Mee a & CLARK have for sale English and 

Swedes Iron flat and round, all sezes. Swedes, Ger- 
mau, Arm. Drawn and Cest Steel. Nail plate, H. N 

| D. N and Spike rods. Nailsall sizes from 3d to 604 


> = 
Washingtonian Vegetable Pills, 
Invented.and prepared by Elijah Wood, Winth rop. 

VEGETABLE ALTERATIVE PILL has long 

been a desideratum, and the inventer of the Wash 
tngionian Pil! confidently announces to those of his fel 
low beings who are suffering with Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepssy, habitaa! Costiveness, or any of the con plicat d 
diseases which arise from inactive or T" rpid Li . 
Derangement of the Chylopoictic viscera, 
ty of the Blood, and diseases 
Glands, Skin, or the Absorbent System, that he has 
prepare da sin y le and sale remedy which he rec, 7 
mends to them, afier ao experience in their use of pea, 
thirty years. 

He first prepared them for his own private use 


iron and steel. 


+ 


rer, 
, 

; /mpuri- 
Scrofula, of the 


| 


Vv 


Resolved, That the constitution of this State be o ; » being 
so amended that in the election ef Governor, Repre- afflicted with severe attacks of Rheamatiem, con plica- 
sentatives to Congress, Senators to the State Legis- tee by & genera! atony of the system. He has had thx 
lature, and al! County Officers, a plurality vote shall | “*'2ctte8 of being restored to health by them, and 
elect at the first meeting held for that purpose,—and | °"™ finds aenes fby their means 2s instroments in the 
that in the election for Representatives to the State | bands of Providence, in good health at the advanced 
Legislature, on the first meeting held for that pur- | *€* of seventy -four years 
pose it shall require a majority of votes. and if no Many ben jreds have exmerienced the salutary action 
choice is effected, then on the second meeting held of these Pills, and many cannot live without them,— 
for that purpose a plurality shall elect. hei efficacy in acute as well as chronic rheomat sm 

Sceretary’s Office, July 12,1243. | 5&8 Dees experienced, end in almost innumerable cases 
I hereby certify that the foregoing are true copies | ir Die - pears Take ‘Wem al Bight on going to bedf 
of the original papers on the files of the Senate fit ws deswed merely to reax the bowels take haif o, 
Puitie C Jousxsos, Sec’y of State one. and increase the dose to five according as you 
waihe pete ~ with to prodece more or less cathartic ac , . 
BiTTERS. The above Pills are tor sale at the Maine Farmer 
HE MOST ELEGANT, SALUBRIOUS and V™*® Price 25 cents. 
WONDERFUL RESTORATIVE, im al! diseases Hizchiv Important 
of the Stomach and digestive organs, is the celebrated ‘ -s F : 2 : 
: oes - - TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
German Tonic and Aromatic cinenda eet ailieden 
Bitters, i . OF M‘* VEGETA SLE MANURE 
Prepared by Dr: D. PF. Baaviee, 62 Coart st. Boston ‘ -nmasrmaiT 

This fine herbal medicine is an ambrosia! compo BY FERMENTAT ION. 
of surpassing excellence and pertection—bigh!y refined Secured by Patent 
—extremely gratetal to the taste— aud remoraably war- NEW inveation has be : y 
ming, stimalating, and invigoreting tn al! its effects ap A deswabie quentity of MANURE short 

hor wr hout te, as ' S as 
| trated, yet as smooth and delicioas as the mild: st wine. manore, more lasting, end at very little cost 

It 1s an angeestionable and never failing remedy for 4 zneous plants, Straw, Corns s, Weeds, Roots 
Impurities of the Biood, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Jaun- | Sea Grass, and io fact every thing belonging \ 

| dice, Loss of Appetite, Faintness and Sinking of the | vegetable kingdom, whether green, or dry, can be © 
Stomach, Lowness of Spirits, We:kness, Dizz ness, | verted into manure 
and General Debi ity of the System. This Manore is a composition of animal, minera 
It is also exceedingly efficacious in restoring constite- and vegetebie substences, evidently designed by nature 


for the natriment of plants. The secret of the mven- 
tion is amply devcluped, and the process of manag 

ment clearly described, in my Method, a copy of which 
is permanently coaveyed to every purchaser for the use 


vo! his own farm forever 
The preparation is simple and easy, and by following 
the directions of my Method, farmers may ‘sal 
| culate apon certain success. To facilitate the | 


‘ 


| ofmy Method, the price is fixed at the fo'lo y es 
| ceeding!y moderate leTms For cleared land, not ex- 
ceeling one acre, $2,10; for more than one acre, | 


cents to be ad.'ed for every additional acre 

Rev. ELI BARNETT, at Westville, New Haven, 
Conn., is my avthorized General Agent for New Eng- 
land, incleding Connecticat, Massechusetis, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Isiand. 
| I hereby give notice that the pamphlets of my Meth- 
1 od are all signed by iy own hand writing, and seal+d, 
jand can be obtained only from myself or my agent . 
thorized for this porpose; and that every Method cir- 
calatec or sold by any other person | declare to be false 
and counterfeit. 

GEORGE ROMMER 

The <ub-criber has been appointed -igent ‘or 
| State of Maine, and is aathorized to dispose of 
|these who wish to purchase according to the above stip- 


alatione. E. HOLMES, Wiatbrop 
Coafidence Inspires Confidence. 


} 
ine 


rights to 





NEW AND POSITIVE CURF FOR THE 

| SALT RHEUM, 

| AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS 

J ONES'S DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe inter- 
nal remedy for SCROFULA and diseases of 

| skin, such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALD 

| HEAD, ERYSIPELAS, and al! kindred diseases, ¢1- 

ternal and internal. 

Those afflicted wil! do well to examine the amp 
testimonials of physicians and others, in the hands 
of his authorized Agents, where the medicine my 
be found, and where persons can be referred lv 
| have experienced its happy effects in this State 

It seldom, if ever, having failed to perform a most 
satisfactory cure of the various loathsome diseases 
| for which ut is designed, where the directions accom- 
anying each boule have beca fanhfully followed 
| Don't fail or delay in calling, seeing, reading, 4” i 
| inquiring for yourselves. You will be induced to try 
| itaad thereby tod the same wonderful effecis as mu'- 

titudes of others bave. 

AGENTS. 

| G. W. Washburn, China; A. H. Abbote & Co, 
}South China; Taber, East Vassalborough ; 
| Thomas Frye, Vassalborough Corner; A. F. Par'in, 
Skowhegan; Anson 5S. Morrill, Madisoa; Inga''s 
& Emerson, Mercer; A. W. F. Belcher, Farming: 
ton ; Franklin Smith, Anson ; J. H. Sawyer, Nor- 
ridgewock; T. Chalmers, Albion ; H. Whitehouse 
and Joha L. Seavey, Unity ; Horace Waters 29 
J. EB. Snell, Augusta ; Samuel Adams, Hailowe!!, 
| Henry Smith and Co., Gardine: ; J. Wetony, Rich 
|mond; 8S. Gardner, Bowdvinham ; Edward Mason 
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chines as follows 

“Mr. Evrrog :—Among the “thousand and one A. B. LINCOLN & C0. 
eae ee ee ial MANUFACTURERS 7 . 
: Re Ne eae called PB FRAIBY SF UO *s 
which is no 3 1 aliede to * Grimes” Patent ide 
Saat Machine” Haviag one of thet Mechines m| 2¢e2t Double ee Head,! 
my owa mill, I speak advisediy, when U say, that if Hi.lan 
properly set =p. it is a perfect cure for smutty grain. Lerel Land Piough. 
t combines in itself three of the most important qualt- AND DEALERS IN cae 
ties for any machine, namely,—simplicity of constrac- | Hardware and Ca'lery ; Iron, Steel and Glass ; She 
tion, durability of material, and compactness of form.| Lead and Lead Pipe; Cut and Wroug!' Naw's, 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr. Horse Nails, Tacks and Brads ; Jappanned 
ae. in Augasta, where geatlemen inter- and Brass Topped Dogs; Bross Fire 

would do well to call, and themeelves hy Sets, Whips, Brashes, Glue, 
inspection of the above facts. Se thinks a Hoes, &e. 

ecnanic.” Apply to 1. G. Jouxsox, Artex One Door North of the Post Office, ‘ 

Las@anp, or the subscriber. AUGUSTA, Mae 
HOMER WEBSTER. A.B Lixcoun, 
May 4, 1845. 27 Viranm PTenpLeros 
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